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Help  Wanted  .  .  and  received 


SCENE:  Research  Division  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  Maywood, 
Illinois. 

TIME :  Today,  tomorrow,  everyday. 
The  telephone  rings — an  urgent  long 
distance  call.  A  Wisconsin 
canner  needs  immediate  help 
with  his  pack.  How  quickly 
can  we  get  a  Research  man 
to  his  plant?  “He’ll  be  there 
sure  at  eleven  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Telegram  from  a  customer 
out  in  Iowa.  Something  he’s 
doing — he’s  not  sure  what 
— is  hurting  his  pack  of  corn. 

“W  ire  him  that  a  man  leaves 
here  on  the  eight  o’clock  tonight.” 

f  f  f 

Funny  thing,  this  business  of  canning 
foods.  Pack  may  go  smoothly  season 
after  season  —  never  a  cloud  to  darken 
a  clear  blue  sky.  Then  bingo!  —  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  for  no  apparent  reason, 
some  mysterious  hidden  thing  goes 
wrong.  It  may  be  a  change  in  the  water 


used  for  brine — it  may  be  a  matter  of 
cooling,  or  temperatures — it  may  spring 
from  any  of  a  dozen  different  sources — but 
when  old  man  trouble  threatens  your 
pack,  you  want  help  and  you  want  \ijast. 
It’s  a  pretty  comforting 
sort  of  thing  to  know  where 
that  help  can  be  found — to 
know  that  it’s  prompt  as  a 
snap  of  your  fingers — that 
it’s  accurate  and  complete. 
You  may  not  need  it  today 
— you  may  not  need  it  to¬ 
morrow.  But  when  and  if 
the  time  does  come  that  you 
want  the  most  expert  help, 
you’ll  thank  your  stars  you 
had  the  vision  to  buy  your  cans  from 
Canco  —  that,  by  choosing  shrewdly, 
you  made  your  dollars  buy  far  more 
than  perfect  cans. 

The  Research  Division  is  a  branch  of 
your  business — and  w'e  hope  you’ll 
think  of  it  that  way.  And  it’s  a  branch 
we  want  you  to  feel  free  to  use  whether 
your  problems  be  large  or  small. 


Number  6  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapter  6 
—  is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 


American  Can  Company 
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WEIRTON.W.VA. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

>^^ALTIMOR^  MD. 


&  K.  FARRAR.  Pm.  mJ  Gem.  Mft. 
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AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Finger  JtoON /New  York  State 

AjL  JtOiAa.  fhe  Cent  ar/Aem  all  ^  a 


Finger  Lakes  Canning  Company 

INCORFORATBD 

Packers  of  Quality  Canned  Foods 


Manufacturers  of 


AVARS 

Latest  Model 
ew  Perfection 
EA  and  BEAN 


FILLER 


WHAT  USERS  SAY 


8xr:0 


HHaZR  LAKES  CAINIia  00.  IHC. 


Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 


Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 


No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 


Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 


For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 


Hovember  19,  1928 

Ayars  Uaoblne  Company, 

Salem,  H.  J. 

Dear  Ur.  Butcher: 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  15th  In  reference  to  two  New  perfection  Pea  Filling 
Uaohlnee  which  we  purchased  from  you  during  1928.  We 
were  very  well  pleasSd  with  the  operation  of  both  of 
these  fillers  and  found  them  to  be  eis  efficient  and  as 
accurate  on  the  fill  as  any  machine  we  hawe  ever  used. 

Tours  very  truly. 


WE  SPECIAUEE  IN  NO.  M  CANS 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y- 


Blending  colors  prop- 
crly  has  become  a  real  science, 
e  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ^ 
^  on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
^  arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^  , 

'  ^  vital  of  merchandising  problems.  j 

“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 

/I  I  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  . 

.  a:  ^ it  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  _  - .  j 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  service  is  free. 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784 
145  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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REGISTERED  TRADEMARK 


We  Sincerely  Wish  You 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y, 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd, 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


1928  Model  Vbier 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15.  1928 

(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradert 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyore 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  o  i. 

Green  Pea  Vinera 

Can  Markere  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oeden.  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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•  •••  Preferred  by 
the  foremost  corn  canners 
of  the  country.... 


From  the  country's  foremost  corn  canners  comes  sincere 
approval  of  the  busker  of  the  ape.  No  better  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Peerless  Super  llusker  is  needed 
than  the  following  excerpts  from  just  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  recently  received. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  your  Super  Husker.  We  believe 
you  have  a  machine  of  high  mechanical  excellence.  It  husks 
thoroughly  and  its  continuity  of  performance  gives  an  increased 
production  In^yond  our  expectation.  We  find  that  its  capacity 
for  Golden  Bantam  corn  is  approximately  equivalent  to  three 
of  the  old  style  lluskers  and  its  capacity  for  Crosby  corn  some¬ 
what  over  two.”  Portland  Packing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  by  us  during  the  past  season.  They  do  excellent 
work,  are  well  constructed,  and  we  believe  they  do  the  best  work 
of  any  like  machine  on  the  market.”  Big  Stone  Canning 
Company,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

“They  performed  nicely  throughout  the  entire  pack,  without 
breakage  or  shutdown,  on  any  of  the  sixteen  machines.  They 
are  very  quiet  while  operating  and  required  very  little  attention. 
Other  than  greasing.”  Princeville  Canning  Company, 
Princcville,  111. 


“We  find  the  capacity  of  these  machines  to  be  more  than  double 
that  of  the  old  type,  yet  the  unit  does  not  take  up  any  more  floor 
space  than  one  of  the  old  machines.  This  was  an  important 
feature  with  us  because  we  lacked  room  in  which  to  install 
machinery.  The  ear  placing  device  works  fine.  It  seems  to 
take  and  place  all  sizes  of  ears  and  handle  them  perfectly.  One 
can  feed  the  machine  without  having  to  be  particular  where 
it  belongs  and  the  butter  device  does  the  rest.”  East  Pembroke 
Canning  Company,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y. 

“We  found  in  comparison  of  the  two  plants  that  the  buskers 
increased  our  cases  per  ton  as  well  as  giving  us  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  as  against  hand  husking.  The  actual  saving  in  labor 
costs  at  our  Townsend  plant  this  year,  over  hand  husking  in 
previous  years,  effected  a  saving  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars. 
We  are  so  well  pleased  that  we  are  ordering  five  more  Super 
Huskers  for  next  year.”  Justright  Canning  Company, 
Townsend,  Del. 

You  too,  may  enjoy  increased  production  and  quality 
husking,  assured  by  the  Peerless  Super  Husker.  Let  us 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  “comparative  test”  survey  made  by 
the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company  (independent  engineering 
accountants)  proving  our  claim  of  “more  corn  every  hour, 
cleaner  corn,  with  less  butting  waste,  at  less  expense 
per  ton.”  Ask  for  survey  SU-95-HK. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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“IT’S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN” 


<iAnd 

now 

its 

over 


Symbol  of 
Quality  and  Service 


The  1929  Pack  is  completed. 

What  of  1930? 

Unquestionably,  an  even  more 
determined  emphasis  on  Quality 
will  earn  greater  profits  for  all. 

Continental  is  equipped  as 
never  before  to  do  its  part.  34 
Plants — 25  Sales  Offices — Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Experiejiced  Represen¬ 
tatives —  Unequalled  Closing 
Machines — Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  Laboratories  .  .  All 
at  your  service  to  help  you  with 
your  problems. 

In  planning  for  1930  .  .  in¬ 
clude  the  many  advantages  that 
Continental  offers. 


Continental  Can  Company-ns 


Executwe  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

ALBANY,  GA. 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBVRG 

IIURLOCK,  MD. 

BEDFORD,  V 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 

Bublished  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
le  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

terms  of  subscription 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Forei^  -  .  .  .  .  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  and  editor 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor- 
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YOUR  Calendar 


1930  JANUARY  1930 

SUN  MON  TUE  WED  THU  FBI  SAT 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

i 

1 

I 

National  Canners  Convention  And 


-Machinery  Show,  Chicago 

Merry  Christmas — God  rest  ye  merry,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  may  all  that  the  first  Christmas  in¬ 
tended  for  mankind  be  yours,  and  each  one  of 
yours,  in  its  fullest.  That  peace  which  the  world  can¬ 
not  give. 

The  MAPES  and  the  hope  bills— There  are 

two  bills  now  before  Congress  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  every  canner  and  every  handler  of 
canned  foods.  But  there  is  also  a  lot  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  or  worse,  about  them.  In  the  parlance  of  politics, 
there  is  a  nigger  in  the  woodpile  somewhere,  and  one 
clique  is  pulling  one  way  and  another  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection.  Some  want  only  the  Mapes  Bill,  others  only 
the  Hope  Bill,  and  some  both  bills.  So  far  as  the  can¬ 
ners  themselves,  are  concerned,  either  or  both  will  be 
very  helpful,  we  think.  (Copies  of  both  bills  are  given 
in  the  Tri- state  report.)  Here  is  an  opinion  by  a  man 
highly  vouched  for,  but  whose  name  must  be  withheld. 
Read  and  make  your  own  deductions.  It  is  just  one 
view,  and  offered  as  such  only: 

“For  some  months  two  bills  have  been  pending  in 
Congress  which  relate  vitally  to  those  engaged  in  can¬ 
ning  and  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  one 


known  as  the  Mapes  Bill  was  introduced  first  in  the  Sev¬ 
entieth  Congress,  and  again  in  the  special  session  of  the 
Seventy-first  Congress.  The  second  bill,  known  as  the 
Hope  Bill,  H.  R.  3921,  was  first  introduced  at  the  special 
session.  Both  are  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Canners  generally  hav^e  heard  much  about  the  Mapes 
Bill,  but  little  about  the  Hope  Bill.  The  bills  are  quite 
different,  though  both  aim  to  assist  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  and  the  consumer.  We  can  see  good  in  both.  But 
because  few  canners  appear  to  know  the  scope  of  either 
bill,  we  shall  attempt  to  state  in  simple  language  what 
each  bill  aims  to  accomplish  should  either  be  enacted. 

To  begin  with,  let  it  be  understood  that  each  bill  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,. 

The  Mapes  Bill  does  not  strike  out  into  the  deep  as  a 
piece  of  new  legislation.  It  merely  attempts  to  amend 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which,  as  canners  have  been 
told  repeatedly,  is  a  criminal  statute.  It  is  also  a  man¬ 
datory  and  regulatory  statute. 

The  Hope  Bill  is  a  piece  of  new  legislation.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  amend  already  existing  law.  It  is  not  a 
criminal  statute.  Neither  is  it  mandatory  nor  regula¬ 
tory  in  nature.  It  is  what  is  generally  known  as  a  ser¬ 
vice  measure.  It  is  primarily  a  marketing  measure. 

The  essence  of  the  Mapes  Bill  is  simply  this:  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
standard  (mark  you,  only  one  standard)  of  quality,  con¬ 
dition  and/or  fill  of  container,  and  if  any  canned  food 
happens  to  fall  below  that  standard,  then  the  package 
or  label  shall  bear  a  conspicuous  statement  indicating 
that  the  product  in  the  package  or  container  falls  below 
the  prescribed  standard.  The  Secretary  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  prescribe  the  form  of  statement  which  must  ap¬ 
pear  on  each  package  or  label  relating  to  canned  foods 
which  fall  below  the  prescribed  standard.  The  bill  does 
not  abrogate  nor  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  but  adds  thereto,  and  for  any  vio¬ 
lation  thereof  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  penalties  apply. 

Canners  will  recall  that  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  aims 
to  prevent  ‘the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of 
adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious 
foods.’  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  aimed  at  breaking  up 
what  every  legitimate  canner  long  ago  conceded  should 
be  prohibited.  No  canner  worthy  of  the  name  wants  an 
adulterated  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  food  product. 
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There  may  be  some  who  are  willing  to  misbrand  or  who 
might  be  willing  to  slip  something  over  the  public  as  to 
quality.  In  fact,  there  are  a  good  many  who  misbrand, 
but  in  a  way  which  places  them  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law.  The  beautiful  label  with  extravagant  statements 
thereon  as  to  quality,  but  which  statements  are  related 
to  no  specific  standard,  is  a  misbranding  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  frequently  calculated  to  deceive  and  does  de¬ 
ceive  the  consumer. 

Will  the  Mapes  Bill  correct  this  situation?  By  the 
very  wording  of  the  bill  it  could  and  would  apply  to  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  market  today.  Many  of  its  advocates  con¬ 
cede  that  it  would  not  reach  10  per  cent  of  the  canned 
foods  on  the  market  today.  The  Mapes  Bill  does  not 
condemn  as  unwholesome  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  to 
health  any  canned  food  that  might  fall  below  the  stand¬ 
ard  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  it  merely  requires  that  it  shall  be  so  labeled  as  to 
clearly  indicate  that  it  does  fall  below  that  standard. 
And  so  labeled  it  can  come  to  market,  A  fair  reading 
of  the  bill  seems  to  warrant  the  construction  that  lots 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  trade  ordi¬ 
narily  designates  as  sub-standard,  and  which  are  not 
now  forbidden  by  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  would  not. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  not  10  per  cent  of  the 
canned  foods  that  are  marketed  today  would  fall  under 
the  designation  of  sub-standard,  and  there  are  some 
well-informed  people  who  think  it  would  not  equal  five 
per  cent. 

But  what  of  the  other  90  or  95  per  cent  ?  All  canners 
will  concede  that  with  nicely  illustrated,  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  skillfully  and  carefully  worded  labels  in  use  that 
many  a  low  standard  lands  on  the  retailer’s  shelf  by 
way  of  the  beautiful  label  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
a  fancy  product,  and  is  finally  bought  by  the  consumer 
on  the  basis  of  price  and  label  as  a  fancy  product.  While 
it  is  true  that  under  the  Mapes  Bill  the  5  or  10  per  cent 
which  now  finds  its  way  to  the  consumer  under  beauti¬ 
ful  labels  would  at  least  be  required  to  sail  under  its 
real  flag,  what  about  the  90  or  95  per  cent?  Isn’t  it 
possible  in  this  field,  under  brand  names  and  pretty 
labels  and  adroit  wording  and  a  lot  of  embossing  and 
coloring  to  practice  many  times  greater  deception  as 
far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  ?  In  other  words,  re¬ 
tailing  under  a  tempting  label  a  poor  standard  at  an 
extra  standard  or  fancy  price  doesn’t  make  the  product 
grade  extra  standard  or  fancy.  And  what  is  still  worse, 
it  does  not  tend  to  build  up  demand  for  canned  foods. 
Yet  these  abuses  the  Mapes  Bill  does  not  aim  to  cor¬ 
rect. 

Now  what  about  the  Hope  Bill  ?  How  far  does  it  go 
Briefly,  it  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  spe¬ 
cifically  : 

1.  To  establish  and  promulgate  grades  by  which  their 
quality  and  value  may  be  judged. 

2.  To  inspect  and  grade  canned  foods  and  to  certify 
their  condition,  grade  and  quality  upon  application  from 
anyone  having  a  financial  interest  in  the  product. 

3.  To  make  regulations  which  would  permit  the  can- 
ner  or  owner  of  the  product  to  so  label  it  as  to  reflect 
the  condition,  grade  and  quality  of  it,  as  determined  by 
the  Government  inspector  or  licensee. 

The  language  appears  all-embracing.  It  provides  for 
the  establishm.ent  of  grades,  not  one  grade  or  standard, 
as  the  Mapes  Bill  does.  It  aims  to  cover  not  only  the  5 
or  10  per  cent  of  sub-standard,  but  the  90  or  95  per  cent 
as  well. 


It  provides  the  necessary  inspection  and  grading  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  authorizes  the  issuance  of  official  grade 
certificates  as  to  grade,  quality  and  condition  of  the 
products.  And  these  certificates  become  by  the  law 
itself  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  the  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  product  at  the  time  of  inspection.  In  other 
words,  whoever  seeks  to  contest  the  quality  of  the 
goods  has  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon  him  to  show 
that  the  goods  were  other  than  what  the  official  certi¬ 
ficate  shows  them  to  be.  With  such  a  certificate  in  the 
hands  of  the  canner,  how  many  jobbers  would  contest 
the  quality  of  a  shipment  if  the  market  happened  to  fall 
after  he  made  a  contract  of  purchase ! 

Both  the  Mapes  and  the  Hope  Bills  profess  to  have 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  in  mind.  The  salvation 
of  the  canning  industry  lies  in  the  direction  of  enabling 
consumers  to  buy  products  intelligently.  So  long  as  the 
consumer  must  buy  “a  pig  in  a  poke,”  so  long  will  the 
canned  foods  industry  be  delayed  in  reaching  its  full 
development.  Informative  labeling  in  accordance  with 
a  complete  official  set  of  standards  seems  to  be  the  only 
true  course.  Going  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  way  will 
never  accomplish  the  end.  With  how  much  greater 
confidence  can  the  housewife  buy  if  she  can  be  assured 
that  a  No.  1  today  is  a  No.  1  next  month  or  next  year; 
that  a  No.  2  is  always  a  No.  2 ;  a  No.  3  is  always  a  No. 

3,  and  that  an  off-grade  is  always  an  off-grade,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  this  year  and  the  next,  regardless  of 
brands  or  highly  decorated  or  cleverly  or  carefully 
worded  labels. 

The  Hope  Bill  provides  the  machinery  for  grades  and 
for  an  inspection  service  which  will  be  available  to  both 
the  seller  and  the  buyer,  to  the  producer  and  the  consu¬ 
mer,  and  it  runs  the  whole  gamut.  It  is  not  a  tenth  or 
a  half-way  measure.  It  goes  all  the  way.  It  is  not  a 
mandatory  nor  a  criminal  measure.  It  leaves  it  to  any¬ 
one  having  a  financial  interest  in  the  product  to  avail 
himself  of  its  terms  or  not.  But  having  cast  his  die  in 
favor  of  the  measure  he  must  abide  by  official  grades 
and  standards,  and  if  he  chooses  to  carry  the  grades  on 
his  labels  he  must  label  truthfully  and  in  accordance 
with  the  official  inspection  certificate. 

The  Hope  Bill  is  purely  a  marketing  and  inspection 
bill.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  shipping  point  inspection 
service  afforded  in  connection  with  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  all  canners  know  what  an  important 
economic  niche  that  service  has  filled. 

The  hope  of  the  canner,  whether  large  or  small,  the 
hope  of  the  industry,  lies  in  the  direction  of  reaching 
the  consumer  intelligently;  in  making  it  possible  for 
the  housewife  to  know  the  quality  she  will  get  at  the 
time  she  pays  out  her  money,  and  not  when  she  opens 
the  can ;  in  assuring  her  that  having  once  found  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  quality  she  can  always  get  that  quality  by 
merely  asking  for  the  same  grade;  in  short,  in  taking 
the  elements  of  chance  and  guessing  out  of  her  market¬ 
ing  and  giving  her  her  money’s  worth. 

Without  appearing  to  hold  a  brief  for  either  the 
Mapes  Bill  or  the  Hope  Bill,  but  bearing  in  mind  the 
economic  needs  of  the  canning  industry,  the  abuses 
sometimes  practiced  within  and  without  it,  and  its  pos¬ 
sible  and  threatened  ever  -  increasing  competition 
throughout  the  year  from  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
a  careful,  impartial  analysis  of  both  bills  to  us  indicates 
the  canner’s  real  interest  lies  by  way  of  the  Hope  Bill. 
It  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  canner  to  help  himself.  It 
runs  the  whole  gauntlet.  The  Mapes  Bill  only  scratches 
the  surface.  One  wonders  why  any  legislation  at  all  if 
only  the  Mapes  Bill,” 
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Meeting  of  The  Tri-State  Packers 

Association,  Inc. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  December  10th  and  11th,  1929 


PRESIDENT  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  opened  the 
Annual  Convention  at  10.45  A.  M.  with  a  brief  re¬ 
port  of  the  year’s  activities.  Due  to  the  wonderful 
co-operation  of  every  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
the  business  of  the  Association  moved  along  smoothly 
and  successfully.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
packers,  as  a  whole,  had  been  fairly  successful,  and  30 
new  members,  representing  800,000  cases,  had  already 
joined,  and  there  were  good  prospects  for  more.  He 
urged  the  audience  to  take  a  hand  in  the  work,  because 
the  Association  should  have  better  representation  when 
it  goes  to  Washington  for  consideration,  and  he  re¬ 
minded  them  that  the  Association  fights  for  all  canners 
and  not  just  for  the  members,  and  all  ought  to  lend 
their  support. 

THE  TREASURER’S  REPORT 

SECRETARY  C.  M.  Dashiell,  after  stating  that  all 
bills  had  been  paid  and  that  there  was  a  fair  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand,  larger  even  than  that  shown  as  of 
December  15th,  because  since  then  some  other  checks 
had  come  in,  submitted  the  following  report : 

Tri-States  Packers’  Association 
Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from  December  10, 


1928,  to  December  5,  1929. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  from  1928 . $  92.08 

Refund  for  railroad  ticket .  3.88 

Sales  of  41  directories . .  41.00 

Sales  of  12  Burns  detective  signs .  45.00 

Borrowed  from  Seed  Account  to  pay  two  $500  notes..  1,000.00 

1926  dues  from  canner  members .  213.60 

1927  dues  from  canner  members .  51.92 

1928  dues  from  canner  members .  677.85 

1929  dues  from  associate  members .  930.00 

1929  dues  from  canner  members .  7,818.00 


Total  receipts . $10,873.33 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salary  of  Field  Secretary  to  December  1,  1929 . $  3,450.00 

Mileage  of  Field  Seci*etary  to  December  1,  1929 .  1,314.50 

Mileage  of  Field  Secretary  to  December  1,  1929 .  1,003.11 

Office  supplies  to  December  1,  1929 .  139.60 

Office  rent  to  December  1,  1929,  and  lighting .  195.20 

Stenographer  to  December  1,  1929 .  690.00 

Telephone  service  and  tolls,  telegrams  and  type¬ 
writing  .  359.21 

Stamped  envelopes .  514.37 

Printing  .  218.50 

Traveling  expenses  of  Board  of  Directors .  132.69 

Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors  and  Association  at 

large  .  299.20 

Traffic  Manager,  salary  in  full .  350.00 

Bums  Detective  Agency,  for  signs .  45.00 

Three  notes  and  interest  paid .  1,328.60 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer .  500.00 

Attorney  fee  .  110.00 

Miscellaneous — U.  S.  A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dues, 
trade  papers,  postage  and  incidentals .  77.01 


Total  disbursements .  $10,726.99 

Balance  on  hand,  December  5,  1929 .  146.34 


Total  receipts . $10,873.33 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  M.  DASHIELL,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


SECRETARY  SHOOK’S  REPORT 

Mr.  F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary,  had  prepared  in 
printed  form  copies  of  his  report,  and  likewise 
the  report  of  the  Traffic  Manager,  and  instead  of 
reading  these  he  commented  at  length  and  to  the  point 
on  many  important  phases  of  the  business.  He  called 
particular  attention  to  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  members  in  the  Score  Grading  Sheet  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  had  devised,  and  he  cited  one  instance  where 


J.  RICHARD  PHILLIPS.  Jr. 

three  large  buyers  insisted  upon  the  U.  S.  Federal 
Warehouse  grading  before  buying  any  of  their  needs. 
For  this  purpose  150,000  cases  had  to  be  put  through 
the  Federal  Warehouse  because  of  the  lack  of  operation 
of  this  score  sheet  throughout  the  industry.  Then  he 
told  another  instance  of  one  canner  found  busy  sending 
150  samples  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  whereas  a  2c  stamp 
would  have  carried  the  Federal  Grade  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  and  served  better  than  the  samples  did. 

Mr.  Shook  went  into  detail  on  his  trip  to  Indiana 
during  the  canning  season,  and  explained  the  buying 
on  grade  installed  by  some  of  the  canners  in  that  state. 
He  said  that  the  success  of  this  plan,  and  which  every 
canner  ought  to  employ,  goes  back  to  the  pickers  in  the 
field.  The  pickers  are  not  paid  for  green  tomatoes  and 
paid  only  half  price  for  half  ripe  fruit.  As  a  result, 
they  leave  the  green  and  half  ripe  and  pick  only  the 
ripe  fruit,  so  as  to  get  the  full  price,  and  that  is  the 
solution  for  the  raw  product  problem  if  he  will  give  it 
due  consideration.  He  said  Indiana  paid  $50  per  week 
for  the  inspector,  and  which  included  a  general  super¬ 
visor.  One  grader  cares  for  400  to  450  acres  with  one 
helper.  The  flat  price  in  Indiana  was  $13  per  ton,  and 
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Emulsification, 
Safety,  Service 

— these  are  the  practical,  understandable 
facts  of  OAKITE  CLEANING 

CMULSIFICATION  is  a  physical  action.  It  breaks  up  greases  and 
fats  into  minute  globules,  which  easily  rinse  away.  That  is  the 
principle  of  Oakite  cleaning,  and  the  reason  for  its  speed,  effectiveness 
and  dependability. 

In  Oakite  there  is  nothing  to  harm  equipment  or  affect  quality  of  pro¬ 
duct  ...  no  soda  ash,  no  abrasive,  no  filler.  That  is  why  it  is  the 
SAFE  way  to  clean. 

And  back  of  Oakite  is  an  experienced  organization  thoroughly  trained 
in  solving  problems  in  the  dairy,  confectionery,  baking,  meat  packing, 
bottling,  canning  and  more  than  300  other  different  industries. 

This  experience,  covering  a  period  of  more  than  20  years,  is  available 
to  you  without  cost  or  obligation  through  our  nation-wide  field  organi¬ 
zation.  It  assures  you  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  practice,  and 
makes  certain  that  your  cleaning  is  on  a  dependable,  safe,  low-cost 
basis. 

Let  our  nearby  Service  Man  call  and  explain  the  certainty  and  economy 
of  Oakite  cleaning.  A  post  card  to  us  will  bring  him.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  Specialists ,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Catiada. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 


TRADE  MARK  REQ  U. S  PAT.  OFT. 
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where  they  were  bought  on  grade  they  paid  $16  to  $18 
for  No.  1  and  $9  for  No.  2  grade,  and  where  the  grow¬ 
ers  had  some  experience  with  it  they  preferred  this 
method.  Unfortunately,  up  to  this  time  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  packers  are  buying  in  this  manner. 

The  Secretary’s  report  is  as  follows : 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT 

By  FRANK  M.  SHOOK 


New  Constitution  and  By-Laws — At  the  last  annual  convention  on 
December  18th,  1928,  the  Association  formally  adopted  a  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  and  changed  the  form  of  organization  to  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  association  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Miiryland. 

Board  of  Directors’  Meeting — As  a  corporate  bodv  the  Kxecutive 
Committee  was  succeeded  by  a  Board  of  Direcors  of  16  members, 
whose  meetings  have  been  held  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  during 
the  year  with  a  few  exceptions,  when  another  date  in  the  month  was 
more  convenient.  The  plan  of  past  years  was  followed  also  in  not 
having  any  meeting  in  .September.  The  large  attendance  at  these 
meetings  were  indicative  of  a  ccintinued  interest  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
A.ssociation  in  he  constructive  work  being  acoompli.shed. 

General  Work — The  work  of  the  As.sociation  is  on  so  many  different 
lines  that  any  attempt  to  set  out  a  complete  list  of  the  activities  would 
make  he  annual  report  too  tedious,  and  we  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  pointing  out  the  principal  ones  during  the  yectr. 


FRANK  M.  SHOOK 


Buying  Tomatoes  by  U.  S.  Graders — ^Inasmuch  as  more  and  more  in¬ 
dividual  canners  are  considering  the  advisability  of  buying  tomatoes 
by  U.  S.  grades,  the  Field  Secreetary  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  canning 
crop  pathologist,  made  a  trip  to  Indiana  on  September  23rd,  24th  and 
25th,  where  many  canners  are  now  buying  tomatoe.*!  on  that  plan. 

The  grading  at  the  plants  is  done  by  operators  licensed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Glover nment.  They  are  given  a  course  of  training  at  Purdue 
University  and  are  then  stationed  at  the  respective  canneries.  A  su¬ 
pervising  inspector  oversees  the  work,  and  thus  keeps  the  standards 
of  grading  uniform.  It  is  estimated  that  one  inspector  and  helper 
can  grade  100  loads  per  day  and  can  handle  about  400  acres  per  season. 
The  flat  rate  contract  price  in  Indiana  averaged  about  $13.00  per  ton. 
On  the  graded  basis  from  $18.00  to  $20.00  was  paid  for  No.  Is  and  from 
$9.00  to  $12.00  for  No.  2s. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Indi.a.na  it  was  estimated  th.at  the  1929 
crop  would  run  .50  per  cent  No.  la,  48  per  cent  No.  2s  ajid  2  per  cent 
culls.  While  in  1927,  the  first  year  under  this  plan,  the  tomatoes  aver¬ 
aged  30.4  per  cent  No.  Is,  50.6  per  cent  No.  2s,  and  19  per  cent  culls. 

The  striking  thing  about  buying  tomatoes  on  the  graded  basis  w.-is 
the  impi^vement  of  the  quality  of  the  raw  product  delivered.  "The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  was  noticeable  at  a  glance.  This  sy.stem  place.*? 
emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  qtiantity.  It  procures  for  the  grower 
an  equitable  price  for  his  pixaluct.  It  serves  as  an  incentive  to  pick 
and  deliver  red,  ripe,  .sound  tomatoes  of  high  quality. 

Sanitation  of  Canneries — The  Association  has  continued  its  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Boards  of  Health  in  the  three  states,  and  while  we  are 
interested  in  eyery  effort  to  improve  sanitary  conditions  and  realize  the 
added  popularity  of  canned  foods  that  would  accrue  from  such  im¬ 
provement,  we  must  a.t  the  same  time  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of 
having  the  requirements  within  reason  and  in  line  with  the  character 
of  the  products  handled. 

Freight  Rates  and  Other  Traffic  Matters — The  Associa.tion  is  contin¬ 
uing  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Glardner,  and  through  his  efforts  many 
reductions  in  freight  rates  on  canned  foods  have  been  secured  during 
tile  past  year.  A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Gardner’s  time  is  also  devoted  to 
opposing  increases  in  freight  rates  that  are  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
posed.  This  work  also  demonstrates  the  necessity  and;  advantages  of 
••o-operative  efforts.  Mr.  Gardner’s  services  are  a.t  the  command  of 
our  members,  who  are  urged  to  place  their  traflic  problems  before  him. 

Tariff  on  Canned  Foods — The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  connection  with  the 
propo.sed  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Tii-State  canners  have  been 
directly  interested  in  proposed  changes  on  agricultural  products  and 
canned  foods.  The  Association’s  representatives  have  attended  sev¬ 
eral  conferences  and  have  been  called  on  to  supply  a  grat  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  as  a  basis  on  which  <-onclusions  could  be  dri.wn  a.s  to  the 
proper  rate  of  duty.  A  conference  with  representatives  of  canners  ?)f 
the  entire  country  was  held  in  Chicago  last  January,  at  which  the  need 
of  a  tariff  on  each  of  the  canned  conunodities  was  djscussetl  and  com¬ 
mittees  were  formed  to  represent  each  commodity.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
imports  of  canned  tomatoes  and  to  the  fact  that  the  great  maority 
of  such  imports  were  distribued  in  our  nearliy  markets,  the  duty  oil 
imports  of  canned  tomatoes  were  of  prime  importance  to  the  packers 
of  the  Tri-States,  and  our  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  collecting  and 
dis.seminating  the  fullest  information  on  the  comparative  costs  of 
growing  and  packing  tomatoes  in  this  country  and  abroad.  While  the 
tariff  act  is  incompleted,  and  no  one  can  hazard  a  guess  what  rates  tho 
new  act  wfll  carry,  it  is  a  .source  of  .satisfaction  that  the  bill  as  passed 
liy  the  Hou.se  and  as  proposed  in  the  Senate  contemplates  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  duty  on  both  raw  and  canned  tomatoes.  While  Con- 
gre.ss  has  been  considering  the  tariff  .schedules  the  imports  of  toma¬ 
toes  to  this  country  have  been  increasing  in  an  alarming  degree  In 
September  of  this  year  the  imports  were  6.4  times  as  many  as  in  Sep- 
temlier  of  1928,  and  during  October  they  were  2.2  times  as  many  as  in 
October  of  1928.  The  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  were  132  503  508 
IKiunds,  vastly  more  than  for  any  full  year  in  the  past. 

Seed  Saving  Projects — The  As.sociation  has  continued  its  tomato  .seed 
.saving  project,  producing  125  acres  of  Marglobe  and  20  acres  of  Tri- 
State  Radebaugh  under  the  supervision  of  L.  M.  Goodwin,  canning 
crop  specialist,  and  H.  A.  Hunter,  canning  crop  pathologist.  The  en¬ 
tire  operations  from  growing  of  the  plants  to  the  saving  of  the  .seed 
was  under  their  careful  supervision,  and,  acting  as  repre.sentatives  of 
the  Maryland  Seed  Certification  Board,  the  Marglobe  .seed  has  been 
certified.  While  the  amount  of  seed  saved  is  larger  this  year  than 
heretofore,  orders  already  placed  indicate  the  entire  quantity  will  l)e 
u.sed. 


Weekly  Market  Reports — The.se  reports  have  lieen  continuetl  during 
the  year  covering  sales  of  corn,  peas  jind  tomatoes  as  reported  by  the 
members.  The  total  sales  reported  during  the  year  were  436,821  tases 
of  corn,  256,646  cases  of  peas  and  751,1.58  ca.ses  of  tomatoes.  Members 
«re  finding  the.se  reports  extremely  valuable  and  the  office  receives 
inquiries  from  time  to  time  for  information  on  the  market  at  given 
dates  during  the  year,  which  shows  the  importance  of  accumulating 
data,  and  having  some  av.ailable  on  request. 

Federal  Warehousing — Federal  warhousing  of  canned  foods  is  ex¬ 
tending  to  broader  fields.  The  use  of  this  privilege  is  enabling  a  con¬ 
stantly  larger  number  of  canners  to  meet  the  situation  which  arose  by 
the  general  adoption  by  distributors  of  the  hand-to-mouth  buying 
The  fear  that  federal  warehousing  wtmld  result  in  greatly  increased 
packs  has  so  far  proven  to  be  unfounded. 

Standards  and  Grades — Experience  is  proving  that  there  can  l)e  a 
sharp  demarcation  between  grivdes.  The  score  sheet  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  grades  is  standing  the  test  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
Unfortunately,  canners  in  the  Tri-States  have  been  making  less  use  of 
this  method  of  grading  than  tho.se  in  some  other  states,  notably  Wisi- 
consin,  in  which  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  grading  packs  of  pea-s. 

Attempts  have  been  made  during  the  pjist  two  years  to  get  congres- 
.sional  action  on  standards,  at  least  of  one  grade,  and.  two  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  Congress  on  this  subject.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
some  legi.slation  will  be  enacted  in  due  course  on  this  matter.  During 
the  year  conferences  were  held  with  Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  Senior 
Marketing  Specialist,  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  view  of 
completing  definitions  and  grades  for  use  especially  in  federal  ware¬ 
housing. 

Swells  Exceeding  One-guarter  of  1  Per  Cent  Allowance — The  As.so- 
ciation’s  attention  was  called  to  in.stances  in  which  buyers  in  making 
claims  for  swells  in  exce.=s  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  give  the  canner  credit  for  tl:e  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  al¬ 
ready  allowed.  Thiff  question  was  placefl  before  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  with  a  resolution  requesting  an  agreement  on 
thel  interpretation  of  this  phase  of  the  matter. 


In  co-operation  with  College  Park  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
two  canning  crop  specialists  mentioned  above  35V>  acres  of  sweet  corn 
for  seed  purpo.se.s  was  also  grown.  This  was  more  or  less  of  an  ex¬ 
periment.  and  it  is  felt  that  the  Association  could  well  afford  to  grf)W 
sufficient  acreage  of  .seed  corn  each  vear  to  improve  the  tvpe  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  com  packed  in  the  Tri-States  with  a.  view  of  de¬ 
veloping  strains  better  adapted  to  this  locality. 

Canners’  Short  Course — The  .second  short  course  at  College  Park  for 
canners  and  field  men  was  held  on  February  19th,  20th  and  21st.  The 
attendance  was  remarkably  large,  and  Indicated  the  intense  interest 
in  the  problems  proposed  for  discussion.  Probably  the  ouLstanding 
session  was  the  one  devoted  to  the  methods  of  control  of  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle.  The  short  cour.se  offered  a.  splendid  opportunity  for  pre¬ 
senting  special  problems  relating  to  the  production  of  canning  crops, 
and  can  well  be  continued  as  a  permanent  feature.  Arrangements  are 
already  being  made  for  the  1930  session. 

Storage  in  Transit — The  many  canners  of  the  Tri-States  who  have 
profited  by  this  privilege  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  been  made 
permanent  and  is  now  embodied  in  the  regular  schedules  of  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  saving  in  freight  on  hundreds  of  carloads  of  the  Tri-State  can¬ 
ned  foods  stored  in  public  warehouses  under  this  privilege  has  been 
tremendous. 

Spring  Meeting — The  .spring  meeting  was  held  in  the  T^ord  Baltimore 
Hotel.  Baltimore,  on  April  3rd  and  4th,  at  which  samples  of  the  various 
lanned  foods  packed  in  the  Tri-States  were  graded.  An  Important 
conference  held  during  the  meeting  was  between  the  lima  bean  packers 
and  Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  senior  marketing  specialist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  on  the  standards  and  grades  of  lima  beans.  Mr. 
Neale  Howard,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  related  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  Mexican  bean  beetle  control  work. 

Plant  Diseases  and  Insect  Pest  Control  Work — Each  state  has  had 
the  full  co-operation  from  its  agricultural  college  in  control  work  in 
both  canning  crop  disea.Fes  and  insect  pests.  Methrnls  of  controllinp' 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  attracted  most  attention  during  the  year,  and 
owing  to  the  splendid  work  by  the  specialists,  both  national  and  state. 
I  believe  every  grower  and  packer  of  beans  feels  that  this  insect  can 
be  satisfactorily  controlled. 
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Robins  -  Beckett  Can  Cleaner 


CLEANS 
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CERTIFIED 


Sealing  Fluid 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO„  NEW  YORK 
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DIRT 
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“The  Golden  Band” 


Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 


All  Steel  Construction 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Write  For  Catalog 


Jt\^ OHr.  REAL 
^  TEACHER" 

Breeders  and  Growers 
of  Seed 

Peas  and  Beans 


“Blooa  Telk” 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS-IDAHO 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO  ILL. 

PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 
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Competition  from  Raw  Vegetables — Reports  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicate  a  considerable  increase  in  acreage  of  veg¬ 
etables  the  coming  season,  with  a  possible  exception  of  tomatoes.  A 
considerable  reduction  in  the  tomato  acrea^re  of  the  Mexican  West 
Coast  and  of  the  Bahamas  is  indicated  for  the  1929-30  season.'  This 
reduction  is  attributed  to  the  proposed  increase  of  tariff  on  tomatoes. 

It  would  appear  that  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imports  of  raw  vege¬ 
tables  would  either  open  the  market  for  increased  consumption  of  can¬ 
ned  vegetables,  or,  at  least,  increase  the  market  for  our  own  growers 
of  vegetables. 

Statistics — The  Association  has  already  issued  a  statistical  report  of 
the  pack  of  corn  and  peas  in  the  Tri-States,  and  is  now  completing  the 
report  of  the  Tri-State  tomato  pack.  These  reports  will  be  followed 
in  January  with  a  report  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  stocks  on  hand. 

It  does  seem  that  the  present-day  packers  have  a  decided  advantage 
with  this  data  available.  The  importance  of  such  data  is  emphasized 
by  the  situation  in  an  unrelated  industry  which  has  not  been  organized 
and  keeping  informed  on  production  and  consumption,  and  now  flnds 
itself  with  an  inventory  more  than  equal  to  an  entire  year’s  supply. 

Blanching  and  Processing  Peas — A  feature  of  this  convention  will  be 
nn  examination  of  two  sample  cans  of  peas  from  each  plant  in  the 
Tri-States.  These  samples  are  examined  not  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
paring  quality,  but  with  the  view  of  showing  the  results  of  widely  di¬ 
vergent  methods  of  blanching  and  processing.  The  quality  of  our  ^ck 
is  of  more  vital  Importance  than  the  quantity,  and  we  are  finding  here 
in  the  Tri-States,  just  as  they  have  found  in  Wisconsin,  that  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  blanching  and  processing,  are  too  often  left  to  the 
discretion  of  canning  factory  superintendents.  This  should  be  a  niat- 
ter  of  serious  study  by  the  management.  At  any  rate,  when  you  find 
one  canner  shortening  the  blanch  as  peas  become  older  and  another 
canner  lengthening  the  blanch  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  and  it  is  felt  that  some  les.sons  may  be  drawn  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  samples  to  be  shown. 

Protected  Plant  Beds — Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  earlier  and  better  tomato  plants.  Tests  have  shown  conclu¬ 
sively  that  plants  going  to  the  fields  ten  days  to  two  Weeks  earlier 
than  ordinary  result  in  increased  yields.  By  the  simple  exi>edient  of 
using  muslin -covered  cold  framed  splendid  plants  have  been  produced 
ready  for  the  fields  as  early  as  May  10th.  In  this  line  a  word  of  caution 
is  needed.  Forget  tobacco  cloth  and  use  a  good  grade  of  muslin. 

Canning  Crop  Specialists — The  splendid  work  of  the  canning  crop 
.speeciaJists  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  of  great  importance  to 
every  canner,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  may  soon 
make  special  appropriations  for  similar  specialists  in  their  states. 

Board  of  Directors — A  debt  of  graitude  is  due  from  each  canner  in 
the  Tri-States  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  time 
and  expense  given  in  directing  the  work  of  the  Association.  It  is  un¬ 
usual  indeed  to  find  so  many  members  of  any  industry  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  entire  industry. 

President  Phillips  next  appointed  the  committees  for 
the  convention. 

Resolutions  Committee — F.  A.  Torsch,  George  A. 
Diament  and  E.  G.  Cover. 

Auditing  Committee — F.  Hall  Wrightson,  George  H. 
Draper  and  Edmund  Shimp. 

Nomination  Committee — W.  Earle  Withgott,  E.  P. 
Nicholson,  N.  H.  Fooks  and  L.  E.  Hiers. 

Following  this  there  was  a  rather  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Mapes  Bill,  which  came  within  one  vote 
of  passing  at  the  last  Congress,  and  which  aims  to 
brand  all  canned  foods  lower  than  standards.  This  is 
the  bill  which  the  entire  industry,  including  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  others,  have  endorsed  and  worked 
hard  for,  and  which  it  is.  expected  the  present  Congress 
will  pass  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  it. 

Since  then  another  Mil  has  come  up,  the  Hope  Bill, 
which  would  authorize  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  grade  all  canned  foods  on  request. 

As  a  matter  of  reference  we  give  here  the  forms  of 
these  two  bills : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  16,  1929.  Mr.  Mapes 
introduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  referred,  to  the  Ck)m- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed  May*  1,  1929. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed- 

A  BILL 

To  amend  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  for  preventing 
the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
branded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines, 
and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  June  30,  1906,  as  amended. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  entitled  “An  Act  for  pre'vnt- 
ing  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  poisonous  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines, 
and  liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“Fifth.  If  it  be  canned  food  and  falls  below  the  standard  of 
quality,  condition  and/or  fill  of  container,  promulgate  by  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such  canned  food  and  its  package 
or  label  does  not  bear  a  plain  and  conspicuous  statement  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  indicating  that  such 
canned  foods  falls  below  such  standard.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  the  words  canned  food  mean  all  food  which  is  in 
hermetically  sealed  containers  and  is  sterilized  by  heat,  except 
meat  and  meat  food  products  which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (Thirty-fourth  Stat¬ 
utes,  page  1260),  as  amended,  and  except  canned  milk;  the  word 
class  means  and  is  limited  to  a  generic  product  for  which  a 
standard  is  to  be  established,  and  does  not  mean  a  grade,  variety 
or  species  of  a  generic  product.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  determine,  establish  and  promulgate,  from  time  to 
time,  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality,  condition,  and  or  fill  of 
container  for  each  class  of  canned  food  as  •will,  in  his  judgment, 
promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consu¬ 
mer;  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or  modify  such  standard  from 
time  to  time  as,  in  his  judgment,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  may  require.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  further  authorized  to  prescribe  and  promulgate  from 
time  to  time  the  form  of  statement  which  must  appear  in  a 
plain  and  conspicuous  manner  on  each  package  or  label  of  canned 
food  which  falls  below  the  standard  promulgated  by  him,  and 
which  will  indicate  that  such  canned  food  falls  below  such  stand¬ 
ard,  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or  modify  such  form  of  state¬ 
ment,  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 
In  promulgating  such  standards  and  forms  of  statements  and  any 
alteration  or  modification  thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  specify  the  date  or  dates  when  such  standards  shall  become 
effective,  or  after  which  such  statements  shall  be  used,  and  shall 
give  public  notice  not  less  than  90  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
or  dates  on  which  such  standards  shall  become  effective  or  such 
statements  shall  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  manufacture,  sale,  shipment,  or  transpor¬ 
tation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  12,  1929.  Mr.  Hope  in¬ 
troduced  the  following  bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  grades 
and  an  inspection  service  for  canned  foods  in  order  to  facilitate 
commerce  therein,  and  to  enable  the  consumers  to  purchase 
canned  foods  on  the  basis  of  quality,  thereby  lending  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  producers  of  quality  farm  products. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representativs  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author¬ 
ized  to  investigate  the  processing,  handling,  classifying,  grading 
and  labeling  of  canned  foods.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  the 
words  “canned  foods”  mean  any  fruits  or  vegetables  which  are 
in  hermetically  sealed  containers  and  are  sterilized  by  heat. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  promulgate  grades  for  canned  foods,  from  time  to  time, 
by  which  their  quality  and  value  may  be  judged;  Provided,  That 
the  grades  for  canned  foods  promulgated  and  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  official  canned  foods  grades  of  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
issue  tentative  grrades  for  any  canned  foods  prior  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  official  g^’ades  therefor,  and  he  may  amend  any 
grades  established  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
whenever,  in  his  opinion,  such  action  is  advisable. 

Sec,  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  independently  or  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies 
or  other  organizations,  is  authorized,  upon  application  to  him  by 
anyone  financially  interested  in  such  cann^  foods,  to  inspect 
and  /or  grrade  and  to  certify  the  condition  and  /or  grade  and 
quality  of  canned  foods  that  are  to  move  or  have  moved  in  in¬ 
terstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as^  he  may  prescribe;  Provided,  That  certificates  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  receivable  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  therein  contained  in  all  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may  employ  such  persons  as  may  be 
necessary  and  /or,  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
competency,  may  issue  to  any  person  a  license  to  inspect,  clas¬ 
sify,  or  grade  canned  foods  that  are  to  or  have  moved  in  inter¬ 
state  and/or  foreigm  commerce,  and  to  certify  the  class,  grade, 
quality,  condition,  and  quantitv  thereof  and  such  other  pertinent 
facts  as  the  Secretary  may  direct. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe,  canned  foods  graded 
and  certified  under  this  Act  may  be  labeled  in  conformity  with 
the  grade  certification  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
his  representative. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  assembled  at  2.40,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Phillips  introduced  by  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley, 
of  Easton,  Md.,  and  who  spoke  upon  the  “Import¬ 
ance  of  Using  Certified  Seed.” 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  USING  CERTIFIED  SEED 
By  J.  Roscoe  Wheatley,  Easton,  Md. 

IT  is  with  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  trembling  that  I  appear  be¬ 
fore  you  today,  for  I  realize  that  so  many  of  you  have  had 
so  much  more  experience  in  this  great  industry  that  anything 
I  say  may  be  “de  trop.” 

Then,  too,  I  feel  embarrassed  because  the  subject  of  my  talk 
was  selected  for  me  without  consulting  me  at  all.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  old  colored  man  who  felt  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
preach.  In  fact,  he  felt  that  this  call  was  so  urgent  that  he 
formed  the  habit  of  taking  French  leave,  as  it  were,  and  going 
olf  without  the  consent  of  his  employer.  It  finally  came  to  the 
point  where  Mr.  Russell,  his  employer,  who  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  large  plantation  upon  which  this  negro,  Sam  Brown,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  work,  found  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  with  Sam.  Sam 
was  very  humble,  but  insisted  that  the  urge  to  preach  was  so  in- 
sistant  that  he  just  had  to  go  when  the  call  came.  “Now,  Sam,” 
said  Mr.  Russell,  “you  know  very  well  that  you  cannot  preach; 
you  have  never  had  a  school  education,  you  have  never  taken  any 
special  training  as  a  public  speaker,  nor  have  you  ever  studied 
theology.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  you  are  treating  your 
colored  friends  fairly  by  foisting  yourself  upon  them  as  a  preach¬ 
er,  so  I  must  forbid  you  leaving  the  plantation  again  without  my 
permission.”  Sam,  much  excited,  insisted  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  preach,  and  that  he  was  fully  qualified  to  do  so.  Then 
said  Mr.  Russell,  thinking  to  settle  the  argument:  “Sam,  what 
text  can  you  preach  upon?”  “Any  text  what  is,”  answered  Sam. 
This  gave  the  boss  an  opening,  and  he  felt  that  he  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  settle  this  preaching  business  once  and  for  all  time. 
“Sam,”  he  said,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do;  you  say  you  can  preach 
upon  any  text.  Now  I  am  willing  to  give  you  one  chance.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  platform  put  up  out  here  on  the  lawn.  You  in¬ 
vite  all  your  colored  friends  to  come  here  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  I  will  invite  some  of  my  white  friends.  When  we  have  all 
assembled  you  will  mount  the  platform;  I  will  announce  a  text. 
You  will  demonstrate  your  ability  by  taking  that  text  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  your  talk.  If  you  convince  us  you  are  really  qualified  to 
preach  I  wall  never  interfere  with  you  again,  but  if  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  preach  upon  the  text  I  shall  give  I  never  want  to  hear 
from  you  again  about  preaching.”  Sam  agreed,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  arrangements.  They  next  afternoon  they  all 
assembled,  Mr.  Russell,  his  white  friends,  Sam  and  his  colored 
brethren  and  sisters.  Sam  mounted  the  platform  and  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  said:  “Sam,  I  want  you  to  preach  upon  ‘Pills,’  ”  thinking  that 
in  this  selection  he  had  settled  Sam’s  aspirations  for  all  time. 
Sam  cleared  his  throat  and  began:  “White  friends  and  colored 
brethren  and  sistern,  we  welcome  you  heah  today  in  this  beauti¬ 
ful  grove  to  heah  a  message  from  youah  servant.  The  subject 
of  my  address  is  ‘Pills,’  an’  I  wants  youah  mos’  careful  atten- 
shun.  Pills:  there  is  pink  pills,  an’  white  pills.  There  is  sweet 
pills  and  bittah  pills,  sugar-coated  pills  and  pills  what  ain’t 
sugah  coated;  there  are  pills  for  whooping  cough,  and  pills  for 
rumatiz,  pills  for  typhoid  fever  and  pills  for  fiumonia;  pills  for 
headache  and  pills  for  stomach  ache.  There  are  pills  for  every 
kind  of  ailment  what  is,  but,  listen  to  me,  brethren  and  sistem, 
white  folks  and  cullud  folks,  the  only  pill  that  am  going  to  save 
youah  soul  from  hell  and  the  devil  am  the  Gos-pil.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sam  was  permitted  to  pursue  his 
calling. 

Like  Sam,  I  shall  endeavor  to  follow  the  subject  assigned  me, 
“The  Importance  of  Using  Certified  Tomato  Seed.”  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  the  program  committee  intended  is  that  I  tell 
you  something  of  the  methods  followed  in  saving  certified  tomato 
.‘^eed.  We  were  able  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Shook,  Mr.  Goodwin 
and  others  in  the  saving  of  a  quantity  of  this  seed  at  our  Cor¬ 
dova  plant. 

Someone  may  ask,  “Why  the  occasion  for  co-operative  seed 
saving?”  I  believe  that  the  answer  is  evident  to  you  all.  There 
has  been  much  said  in  latter  years  about  the  necessity  for  pack¬ 
ing  quality  goods.  No  one  disputes  this  fact,  and  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  take  your  time  in  telling  vou  why  you  should 
pack  quality  tomatoes.  You  all  realize  this  need,  and  that  if 
our  businesses  are  to  be  profitable  in  the  future  we  must  pack 
quality  goods.  But  how  are  we  to  pack  a  quality  product  from 
raw  stock  of  inferior  quality  ?  For  although  our  packing  methods 
may  be  of  the  best,  if  we  do  not  have  good  raw  stock  we  cannot 
pack  a  good  article.  Thus  you  have  the  answer  to  the  question. 
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“Why  the  occasion  for  co-operative  seed  buying?”  That  we  may 
have  better  raw  stock  delivered  to  our  canning  plants. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  safe  in  saying,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  raw  stock  delivered 
to  canning  factories  is  of  inferior  quality.  Mr.  T.  C.  Gaylord,  of 
Perdue  University,  in  his  experiments  with  buying  tomatoes  on 
grade,  has  found  that  very  often  the  canner  is  receiving  stock 
unfit  for  use.  On  a  $12  contract  price  he  found  that  the  canners 
buying  ungraded  fruit  were  paying  an  average  of  $14.95  per  ton. 

In  some  instances  the  price  ran  as  high  as  $16.22,  and  in  one  in¬ 
stance  $17.07.  I  am  not  advocating  buying  upon  grade,  although 
that  system  may  be  the  solution  of  many  of  our  growers’  prob¬ 
lems.  I  am  simply  quoting  these  figures  to  show  what  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  who  uses  uncertified  seed  is  delivering  to  the  can¬ 
ner.  I  say  uncertified  seed  because  very  often  these  uncertified 
seed  are  seed  not  selected  for  types,  or  immunity  from  disease; 
in  many  instances  they  are  canning  house  seed,  that  is,  seed  saved 
at  some  plant  from  the  regular  run  of  tomatoes. 

Crop  specialists  and  some  canners  have  long  realized  the  vital 
need  of  better  seed.  The  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  possible  seed  certification. 

Co-operative  seed  saving  is  not  entirely  new.  It  has  been  tried 
out  most  successfully  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  have  always  warranted  the  time  and  money  expended.  Let 
me  relate  one  instance.  The  farmers  of  Southern  Idaho  were 
growing  on  a  large  scale  Great  Northern  beans.  The  yield  and 
profits  became  more  and  more  unsatisfactory,  until  finally  many 
crops  were  showing  a  loss.  The  main  reason  for  this  condition 
was  seed-bome  diseases. 

The  county  agent  told  the  farmers  that  in  his  opinion  the  only 
thing  that  would  help  them  was  to  rid  their  seed  stock  of  disease 
by  proper  seed  regulation.  The  growers  paid  little  attention  to 
him,  but  the  next  year  their  loss  was'  so  serious  that  they  were 
compelled  to  go  to  him  for  help.  Now,  after  about  six  years,  if 
all  reports  are  true,  the  growers  of  this  bean  are  so  successful 
that  seedsmen  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  con¬ 
tracts  for  canning  house  varieties. 

This  undertaking  of  your  Executive  Committee  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  a  trade  association  to  attempt  work  of  this  character. 
We  find  that  Indiana  is  doing  successful  work  on  tomato  seed, 
Wisconsin  on  pea  seed,  and  Minnesota  on  com.  The  Executive 
Committees  having  cognizance  of  these  facts,  and  realizing  the 
vital  need  of  better  raw  stock  for  our  canning  factories,  decided 
that  the  Tri-State  Association  could  not  do  anything  more  con¬ 
structive  than  the  saving  of  certified  tomato  seed  for  its  mem¬ 
bers.  After  our  experiences  of  the  past  season,  I  am  sure  that 
no  one  will  have  the  audacity  to  say  that  the  venture  was  an  un¬ 
wise  one.  The  growing  demand  for  certified  Marglobe  seed  has 
convinced  us  that  the  growers  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for 
seed  they  know  to  be  right. 

The  two  varieties  saved  during  the  past  season  are  the  Mar- 
globe  and  the  Radebaugh. 

Radebaugh  is  a  mid-season  variety.  Plant  medium  size;  sets 
large  number  well-shaped  fruits.  Color  and  solidity  of  fruit  ideal 
for  canning.  Produces  heaviest  yields  on  fertile  clay  loam  soils. 
This  tomato  has  been  developed  after  more  than  15  years’  work 
of  plant  selection  of  type  best  adapted  to  canning.  Not  wilt  (Fu- 
sarium)  resistant. 

Marglobe  is  a  second  early  variety.  It  produces  matured  fruit 
in  about  the  same  number  of  days  as  Bonnie  Best,  and  continues 
bearing  until  frost.  The  fruits  are  deep  from  stem  to  blossom 
and  of  good  size  and  red  in  color.  Marglobe  is  very  solid,  having 
small  seed  cells  and  little  core.  Its  general  uniformity  in  shape 
makes  it  especially  desirable  for  machine  coring.  Marglobe  is 
thoroughly  resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt  and  has  a  tendency  to  be 
somewhat  resistant  to  leaf  spot  diseases.  It  sets  a  large  number 
of  fruits,  and  for  this  reason  requires  fertile  soil  and  good  cul¬ 
tural  conditions  for  best  results.  Marglobe  was  originated  by 
Dr.  F.  J.  Pritchard,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

All  of  the  seed  saved  this  year  were  grown  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  College  Park  and  the  Seed  Certification  Board.  We  can¬ 
not  speak  too  highly  of  the  assistance  and  co-operation  extended 
by  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  members  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  fact  all  the  growers  and  canners  of  the  Tri-State,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  College  Park  for  their  deep  interest  in  our 
industry  and  their  untiring  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  feel  that  my  place  upon  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  just  to  tell  you  som.ething  of  the  methods  followed  in 
the  saving  of  seed,  that  you  may  feel  satisfied  that  in  buying 
seed  from  this  Association  you  are  getting  what  is  represented 
to  you. 

We  saved,  at  odr  Cordova  plant,  a  quantity  of  Marglobe  seed, 
end  I  shall  tell  you  briefly  of  the  care  and  methods  adopted  in 
the  growing  and  saving  of  this  seed, 


First,  let  me  give  you  the  history  of  the  Marglobe  tomato, 
quoting  Dr.  Pritchard: 

“The  Marglobe  tomato  was  developed  from  a  cross  between 
Marvel  and  Globe.  These  varieties  were  chosen  as  its  parents 
after  a  two-year  test  of  varieties  for  yield  and  quality  of  fruit 
and  resistance  to  disease,  especially  wilt  and  Nailhead  Rust.  The 
crosses  were  made  between  selected  strains  of  these  varieties  in 
1918. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  a  greenhouse  in  addition  to  experimental 
fields,  the  time  of  development  was  shortened  somewhat.  In 
fact,  the  work  progressed  so  rapidly  that  seed  was  given  to  a  few 
growers  and  some  agricultural  experiment  stations  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  field  trials  in  the  fall  of  1923  and  spring  of  1924.  In  one 
instance  this  new  variety  was  tested  on  a  commercial  basis  ear¬ 
lier,  as  Edward  B.  Kille,  a  South  Jersey  trucker  with  whom  we 
had  co-operated  for  several  years,  grew  a  small  crop  of  Marglobe 
in  1923.  The  regular  distribution  was  not  attempted,  however, 
until  the  fall  of  1924,  and  even  this  was  made  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  It  has,  therefore,  been  only  about  five  years  since  this 
variety  was  introduced. 

The  reception  of  the  Marglobe  by  growers,  especially  in  such 
localities  as  South  Florida,  where  floods,  freezes  and  diseases  not 
infrequently  completely  destroyed  the  less  hardy  and  less  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  varieties,  was  marvelous,  and  they  fairly  clamored 
for  seed.  As  the  seed  shortage  was  acute  for  the  first  three 
years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  considerable  quantities 
were  also  grown,  many  growers  gathered  seed  from  the  experi¬ 
mental  fields  and  sent  it  to  seedsmen  for  multiplication.  During 
this  period  the  average  price  of  the  seed  was  at  least  $10  per 
pound.  In  many  instances  it  was  sold  at  $20  per  pound.  This 
shortage  of  seed  greatly  delayed  the  widespread  adoption  of  the 
variety. 

The  Marglobe  is  already  grown  very  extensively  in  Florida, 
in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  is  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  red-fruited  varieties 
are  grown,  and  is  even  gaining  steadily  in  popularity  in  such 
places  as  Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  and  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  where  only 
pink-fruited  varieties  have  been  previously  used. 

The  Marglobe  was  developed  primarily  as  a  trucking  and  ship¬ 
ping  variety,  but  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  its 
improvement  for  canning  and  other  types  of  manufacture.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  Marglpbe  strains  recently  tested  seem  to  pos¬ 
sess  ideal  qualities,  especially  color  and  solidity,  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

The  seed  from  which  the  plants  were  raised  for  the  seed  plots 
was  especially  selected  and  cared  for  personally  by  Mr.  Goodwin. 
You  realize  that  this  step  is  necessary  each  year  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  the  purity  of  our  seed  stock.  Much  care  was  given  to  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  plant  beds.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  proper  soil  conditions,  exposure,  etc.  A  site  was  finally 
selected.  We  had  36  beds,  7x84,  in  all;  32  of  these  were  in  one 
group.  All  of  these  beds  were  framed  and  covered  with  muslin 
to  insure  proper  protection  against  frost.  Mr.  L.  N.  Goodwin 
gave  all  of  this  work  personal  supervision.  The  first  seed  were 
sown  March  25th,  and  other  plantings  made  up  to  May  1st. 

The  plants  made  a  thrifty  growth,  and  the  first  field  was  set 
out  May  14th  and  replanted  on  May  18th.  The  value  of  early 
transplanting  cannot  be  overestimated.  Our  own  experience  is 
that  the  early  fields  always  give  the  most  abundant  yields. 

After  the  plants  had  grovTi  to  sufficient  size  to  show  varietal 
characteristics,  or  evidences  of  disease,  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
Hunter  personally  took  charge  of  the  rogueing  of  all  the  fields 
grovring  seed  tomatoes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  seed  growing,  for  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  off-types 
or  disease-infected  seed  can  be  eliminated.  It  is  necessary,  too, 
because  in  all  nature  there  is  a  tendency  to  now  and  then  breed 
back  to  some  fore-parent.  This  rogueing  is  necessary  also  if  the 
seed  are  to  be  certified.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  certifi¬ 
cation  really  means  that  seed  are  true  to  the  type  represented. 

After  this  rogueing  process  had  been  completed,  Messrs. 
Goodwin  and  Hunter  made  a  second  survey  of  the  fields  to  se¬ 
lect  certain  plants  from  which  seed  was  to  be  saved  for  the 
plant  beds  next  spring.  (Another  safeguard  to  insure  the  purity 
of  the  strain.)  Several  hundred  plants  were  staked  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  fruit  from  them,  picked  and  delivered  to  factory 
separately.  At  the  factory  care  was  taken  to  see  that  these  seed 
were  run  first.  This  assured  us  of  a  quantity  of  pure  seed  for 
the  next  year’s  work. 

All  seed  tomatoes  delivered  to  the  plant  were  received  at  a 
different  point  from  the  regular  canning  stock.  We  did  this  to 
make  certain  that  there  would  be  no  mixing.  Whenever  possible 
and  a  great  majority  of  times  it  was  possible,  the  seed  stock  was 
run  first.  Very  often  we  had  sufficient  to  run  all  day.  When, 
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however,  we  found  it  necessary  to  run  regular  stock,  we  always 
took  care  to  see  that  the  washers  and  cyclones  were  thoroughly 
washed  and  cleaned  before  running  another  batch  of  seed  toma- 
tos.  This  entailed  considerable  extra  labor  and  loss  of  time,  but 
we  realized  fully  the  necessity  of  removing  all  traces  of  other 
seed  that  might  be  in  the  line. 

At  first  we  encountered  considerable  trouble  in  separating  the 
seed  from  the  pulp  and  small  pieces  of  skin,  and  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  let  them  soak  for  some  time  before  proper  separation 
occurred.  After  the  installation  of  a  second  cyclone,  however, 
we  overcame  this  difficulty  and  were  able  to  proceed  with  the 
drying  within  a  short  time  after  taking  the  seed  from  the  pulper. 

After  washing  and  pressing  (an  ordinary  cider  press  was  used) 
the  seed  were  dried  and  bagged  up.  On  bright  sunshiny  days 
we  were  able  to  dry  in  the  sun  as  well  as  in  the  drier.  There 
were  days,  however,  that  if  we  had  not  had  the  drier  we  would 
have  lost  considerable  seed. 

With  the  meagre  equipment  at  hand  we  feel  that  we  did  very 
well,  and  were  able  to  save  most  of  the  seed  from  the  tomatoes 
gn'own  for  that  purpose.  Because  of  much  favorable  weather,  we 
were  able  to  save  more  certified  Marglobe  seed  than  ordinarily 
could  have  been  expected.  We  may  have  sufficient  to  supply  this 
year’s  needs,  although  I  understand  that  a  quantity  has  already 
been  shipped,  and  there  are  future  orders  yet  to  be  shipped,  and 
new  orders  are  being  received  daily.  However,  if  the  demand 
continues  the  same  rate  of  increase,  this  Association  will  have 
to  provide  much  more  elaborate  equipment  for  seed  saving.  I 
believe  that  the  demand  for  certified  seed -will  increase.  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  growers  and  canners,  and  they  all  say  that 
after  this  past  season’s  results  the  Marglobe  is  the  only  tomato 
for  them. 

There  will  be  some  criticism,  of  course,  regarding  the  price 
asked.  The  expense  connected  with  the  growing  and  saving  of 
these  seed  certainly  justifies  the  price  being  asked.  The  cost  of 
production,  however,  need  not  be  mentioned.  The  additional  cost 
per  acre  for  certified  seed  as  compared  to  cheap  seed  is  so 
trifling  that  no  grower  can  justify  the  buying  of  such  cheap  seed. 

If  every  grower  and  canner  in  the  Tri-State  will  use  and  insist 
upon  the  use  of  certified  seed,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  raising  the  quality  of  our  pack  and  stabilizing  our  industry. 
For  with  good  raw  stock  we  have  solved  the  greatest  problem 
facing  us  in  the  packing  of  quality  tomatoes. 

This  session  of  the  Convention  will  go  down  in  the 
history  as  a  memorable  one,  for  it  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  highly  technical  question  of  iodine  as  it  relates 
to  goiter  and  the  effect  of  food  products  containing  a 
perceptible  quantity  of  this  medicinal  agent. 

President  Phillips  introduced  Dr.  William  Egbert 
Robertson,  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia,  who 
read  a  highly  technical  treatise  on  iodine  and  its 
effect  upon  the  dreaded  disease,  goiter.  He  outlined 
the  various  kinds  of  goiter  and  the  functions  of  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland  in  the  human  system  and  the  influence  upon 
it  by  iodine.  It  was  a  quietly  spoken,  able  address, 
which  medical  men  listened  to  and  followed  intently,  as 
he  is  a  recognized  master  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  very  kindly  offered  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  address, 
but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  it  is  entirely  too  technical 
for  average  consumption. 

Following  this,  Mr.  Harry  Von  Kolnitz  spoke  from 
notes  based  upon  a  paper  written  earlier  by  Dr.  Roe  E. 
Remington,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Laboratory,  South  Car¬ 
olina  F'ood  Research  Commission,  Charleston,  and  en¬ 
titled  “Vegetable  Food  and  the  Goiter  Problem.” 

Mr.  Von  Kolnitz  is  a  young  man,  but  seems  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  his  subject.  He  had  maps  to 
illustrate  the  sections  of  the  country  where  goiter  is 
most  prevalent,  and  it  was  to  be  noted  that  the  Tri- 
State  regions,  in  fact  the  entire  South  Atlantic  sections 
and  most  of  the  Southern  States,  seem  free  of  this  af¬ 
fliction,  though,  of  course,  in  every  state  there  are  iso¬ 
lated  cases  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Von  Kolnitz  explained  the  difficulty  in  extracting 
the  iodine  from-  foods,  and  said  that  the  experiments 
are  so  young  yet  that  nothing  definite  could  be  reported. 
At  another  time  we  are  going  to  reproduce  this  paper 


of  Dr.  Remington  as  showing  what  has  been  done  in  the 
discovery  of  iodine  in  foods  as  a  preventative  or  relief 
for  goiter. 

Mr.  William  Silver  was  on  the  program  to  speak  on 
plans  for  determining  the  “Iodine  Content  of  Tri-State 
Vegetables,”  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Washington  on 
that  day,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  present  to  respond. 

Dr.  Broughton,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  stated 
that  they  were  now  studying  iodine  food  content  in  the 
vegetables  of  Maryland,  and  he  said  that  the  professors 
of  the  three  Agricultural  Departments,  Maryland,  Del¬ 
aware  and  New  Jersey,  would  meet  following  that  ses¬ 
sion  to  consider  plans  for  the  pursuance  of  this  study. 

President  Phillips  then  called  for  the  report  of  the 
Nomination  Committee,  and  it  was  made  as  follows : 

THE  ELECTION 

The  Nominating  Committee  unanimously  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  officers  and  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  serve  for  the  year  1930,  and  have  nominated 
the  following: 

For  President — Senator  Harvey  P.  Hall,  Smyrna, 
Del. 

First  Vice-President — Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland, 
Md. 

Second  Vice-President — F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May, 

N.  J. 

Board  of  Directors 

For  New  Jersey — Russell  Holcomb,  Hopewell,  N.  J., 
3  years;  Vice,  Edmond  Shimp,  term  expired;  Mason 
B.  Mahew,  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  1  year;  Vice,  F.  M.  Ste¬ 
vens,  unexpired  term. 

For  Delaware — Harry  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del., 
3  years;  Vice,  George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  term  expired; 
Wm.  J.  Warren,  Lewes,  Del.,  1  year;  Vice,  Harvey  P. 
Hall,  unexpired  term. 

For  Maryland — Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Woodbine,  Md., 
3  years;  Vice,  William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  term  ex¬ 
pired  ;  F.  A.  Torsch,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3  years ;  Vice,  N. 
H.  Fooks,  Preston,  Md.,  term  expired ;  W.  Earle  With- 
gott,  Easton,  Md.,  2  years;  Vice,  Ralph  0.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.,  unexpired  term;  J.  Richard  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Berlin,  Md.  (retiring  President),  1  year. 

Mr.  Nicholson  moved  Secretary  Dashiell  cast  the 
ballot,  and  he  thereupon  cast  it  and  declared  the  officers 
elected. 

THE  BANQUET 

T  was  rather  difficult  to  size  up  how  many  canners 
were  present  at  this  Clonvention,  but  we  heard 
guesses  ranging  from  75  canning  firms  to  100  can¬ 
ners,  and  it  was  our  own  opinion  that  this  would  about 
cover  it.  But  when  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for 
the  Annual  Banquet  300  sat  down,  and  they  were 
treeated  to  a  very  excellent  dinner  served  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  of  the  Get-Together  Committee.  The  menu  was 
as  follows : 

Grape  Fruit  Maraschino 
Hearts  of  Celery  Green  Olives 

Consomme  Tapioca  . 

Half  Spring  Chicken  Cressoniere 
Potatoes  Rissolees 
String  Beans,  Fines  Herbes 
Heart  of  Lettuce,  French  Dressing 
Plombiere  Nesselrode 
Petits  Fours 
Demi-Tasse 
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tl)e  approaci)  of  tije  iloltbap  ^eagon, 
^  toe  tafee  a  moment  to  remember  tbe  plea= 
eiant  tbtnsei  tbe  pearbaei  brought,  tbe  olb  frtenbei 
toe  babe  kept,  tbe  neto  frtenbsi  toe  babe  mabe, 
to  look  fortoarb  to  tbe  coming  pear  toitb  optt° 
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JWerriment  anb  ISleioicing  anb  a  i^eto  ^ear 
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FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


Established  i88o 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  IDEAL  VINERS,  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


Incorporated  1^24 


NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry. 

VTITC!  WE  HAVE  SOME 
I  HiO  BEANS 

Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR 

BETTER  PACKS 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Required  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 


FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 


Correspondence  Invited 


Catalogue  on  Request 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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Some  unknown  Santa  Claus  (we  suspect  it  was  the 
American  Can  Company)  furnished  a  very  tasty  to¬ 
mato  cocktail,  and  furnished  it  in  the  No.  1  can  in 
which  it  was  originally  put  up.  This  had  been  nicely 
iced  and  two  holes  punched  in  each  can  and  the  cock¬ 
tail  poured  out  at  the  tables,  and  it  was  indulged  in  by 
everyone  present,  we  believe.  Later  on  Mr.  Gordon 
Kellogg  referred  to  this  tasty  concoction,  but  urged 
those  who  attempted  its  production  to  keep  up  the  high 
quality. 

Having  disposed  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  dinner 
and  with  the  cigars  lighted,  the  assembly  sat  back  to 
listen  to  the  speakers,  and  they  listened  better  and 
longer  than  we  have  ever  known  them  to  do  at  a  similar 
function. 

President  Phillips  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  made  a 
good  job  of  it.  He  first  introduced  a  Mr.  Thatcher,  who 
pinch-hitted  for  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  H.  A.  Mackey, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  Thatcher  warmed 
to  his  subject,  and  proved  a  most  interesting  and  de¬ 
lightful  speaker.  He  gave  the  customary  welcome  to 
Philadelphia  and  outlined  many  of,  the  city’s  claims  to 
greatness. 

Following  this  official  welcome,  the  toastmaster 
called  upon  Mr.  Charles  G.  Woodbury,  who  took  the 
place  of  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Woodbury  acquitted  himself  in  a  most 
creditable  manner.  He  touched  briefly,  but  without 
boredom,  upon  the  work  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  audience  would 
have  welcomed  a  continuation  of  his  remarks. 

Next  President  Phillips  introduced  President  Gor¬ 
don  H.  Kellogg,  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  is  getting  to  be 
quite  an  orator  and  along  the  line  of  George  W.  Cobb, 
and  going  still  further  up,  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps.  Presi- 
rent  Kellogg  stressed  the  need  of  faith  in  the  industry 
and  in  the  goods  produced,  and  faith  in  quality  packing 
will  always  bring  its  own  reward.  And  he  grew  quite 
eloquent  and  wanted  to  know  why  Maryland  continued 
to  sell  2’s  standard  tomatoes  at  82i/)C  while  New  York 
State  got  $1.05  for  the  same  goods  and  Ozark  and  Mis¬ 
souri  were  getting  95c  to  $1.00  for  them.  He  said  a  lot 
of  plain,  straight-from-the-shoulder  things  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  sank  deep  into  the  canners  listening  to  them. 
(NOTE — His  address  was  so  good  that  we  are  holding  it  to  give 
in  full  next  week — Editor) 

THE  TEN-TON  CLUB 

President  Phillips  next  called  upon  Dr.  T.  B.  Sy¬ 
mons,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  to  present  the 
awards  to  the  canners  in  the  “Ten-Ton  Tomato  Club.” 
He  introduced  Dr.  Symons  as  the  orator  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  Dr.  Symons  accepted  the  invitation  and  of¬ 
fered  a  very  fair  sample  of  his  histrionic  ability.  He 
took  Chester’s  (Pa.)  motto,  “What  Chester  Makes, 
Makes  Chester,”  and  said  that  the  canners  should  par¬ 
aphrase  this  as  a  motto,  “What  Canners  Can,  Makes 
Canners,”  and  keep  it  always  in  front  of  them. 

He  said  that  in  the  Ten-Ton  contest  there  were  127 
entries  with  a  total  acreage  of  709,  and  that  more  than 
27  of  these  growers  exceeded  the  ten -ton  mark,  even 
in  the  face  of  the  very  adverse  season,  so  far  as  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  are  concerned. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Cecil 
county,  Maryland,  who  grew  13.74  tons  on  2.93  acres. 
A  very  handsome  gold  watch  was  handed  to  Mr.  Smith 
with  fitting  remarks  from  Dr.  Symons. 


The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Harry  H.  Kemp, 
of  Trappe,  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  who  grew  13.65 
tons  on  11.43  acres.  The  Doctor  called  attention  here 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  large  acreage  to  score 
such  a  high  average,  again  in  such  an  unfavorable  sea¬ 
son,  and  he  complimented  Mr.  Kemp  highly  on  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  grower  and  handed  him  a  handsome  watch. 

The  third  prize  went  to  C.  W.  Cooper,  of  Talbot 
county,  Maryland,  who  grew  13.62  tons  on  2.69  acres, 
and  he  likewise  was  given  a  watch,  and  attention  of  all 
called  to  the  very  slight  difference  in  yields  and  the 
difficulty  the  committee  had  in  separating  the  three 
winners. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Cannon  was  on  the  program  to  speak 
on  the  “Pioneers  of  the  Association.” 

Mr.  Cannon  gave  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  W.  0.  Hof- 
fecker,  the  first  President  of  the  Tri-State  Association 
and  who  sat  at  the  guests’  table,  for  the  long  years  he 
labored  to  bring  the  Association  into  its  high  standing. 
And  then  he  turned  to  the  man  who  has  served  with 
all  the  Presidents  and  through  all  the  changing  scenes 
as  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  though  no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  among  the  young  men,  is  as  snappy  and  energetic 
as  a  man  30  years  younger  than  he  actually  is — Secre¬ 
tary  Cassius  M.  Dashiell — and  he  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution,  and  fitting  the  word  to  the  action,  sur¬ 
prised  Mr.  Dashiell  by  handing  him  a  handsomely  en¬ 
grossed  and  framed  copy  of  the  resolution,  which  read 
as  follows: 


daHstuH  M.  SaHl|tpU 

i®l)prpa8,  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 
since  its  organisation  in  igoej.  has  had  but  one 
Secretary^  and 

®5l)rrpaB,  the  nntiring^  unselfish^  tactful 
and  able  zvork  of  this  secretary  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  its  uninterrupted  existence  a?id 
success^ 

Sliprrforr 

IBp  3l  firsnluph,  That  the  Officers  and 
Members  of  this  Association  express  their  deep 
appreciation  for  the  services 

Hr.  OlaBBtuB  H.  laBlitrll 

has  rendered  as  its  Secretary^  and  the  hofe  for 
the  contitiuation  of  these  services  for  years  to 
come. 

3t  iFurtl)pr  iEcsnltirh  Tlmt  a  framed 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Dashiell  as  a  memento  thereof. 

J.  Richard  Phillips,  President 

Tri-State  Packers  Association 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  10,  1929 
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Mr.  Dashiel  was  deeply  touched  and  he  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  reply,  but  he  expressed  his  sincere  thanks  for 
the  tribute. 

THE  HOSTS 

The  Get  -  Together  Committee,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  composed  of  Machinery,  Supplymen  and 
Brokers,  were  hosts  to  the  entire  Convention  at 
this  banquet. 

Robert  A.  (Bob  himself)  Sindall  was  present  to  take 
command  of  his  forces  and  see  that  everything  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  guests  was  done.  It  has  been  several 
years  since  “Bob”  could  find  time  to  attend  as  of  old 
to  his  great  host  of  friends.  But  he  is  back  on  the  job 
this  year,  happy  and  more  like  himself,  which  means 
that  he  is  glad  to  be  back  at  his  old  game — serving  the 
canners  as  of  yore. 

The  following  contributed  to  the  banquet: 

Can  Manufacturers 

American  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Metal  Package  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Canned  Food  Brokers 
C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Comly  &  Flanigan  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

T.  A.  James  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

S.  H.  Levin’s  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Easton,  Md. 

Charles  C.  Miller  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Belair,  Fd. 

William  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Albert  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  Preston,  Md.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Canning  Machinery 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bui't  Machine  Company,  Baltimore. 

Chisholm-Rider  Co.,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y.» 

The  Fred  H.  Knapp  Corporation,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Link  Belt  Company,  Philadelphia. 

A.  K.  Robins  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation,  Chicago. 

The  United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Labels 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Muirson  Label  Co.,  Brooklyn. 

The  Nivison-Weiskopf  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Stecher  Lithogrraphic  Co.,  Rochester. 

The  United  States  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Seeds 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Robert  Buist  Company,  Philadelphia. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Leonard  Seed  Company,  Chicago. 

Jerome  B.  Rice  Se^  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Paper 

Hubbs  &  Coming  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Industrial  Paper  Company,  Baltimore. 

Salt 

The  Colonial  Salt  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Storage  Warehouses 
Belts  Wharf  Warehouses,  Baltimore. 

Camden  Warehouses,  Baltimore. 

Cartons 

Container  Corporation  of  America,  Chicago. 

Insurance 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Mercantile  Agency 

0.  D.  Molter,  Harry  Ford,  representing  Bradstreets. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING  SESSION 

The  Convention  was  late  in  assembling  and  Presi- 
c.ent  Phillips  was  not  able  to  call  the  meeting  to  order 
until  10.40,  more  than  an  hour  late.  Part  of  this  time 
was  taken  up  in  examination  of  a  long  line  of  samples 
of  peas.  Secretary  Shook  had  asked  why  some  canners 
exhausted  their  peas  for  three  minutes  at  190,  while 
others  exhausted  15  minutes  at  212,  and  why  on  the 
same  basis  some  processed  for  26  minutes  at  238  and 
others  processed  40  minutes  at  250.  Samples  of  all 
these  various  kinds  of  blanching  and  processing  were 
displayed,  about  30  of  them,  and  pea  canners  exam¬ 
ined  them  with  a  lot  of  interest.  Strange  to  say,  there 
was  not  the  difference  in  the  finished  product  which 
one  might  have  expected  from  such  wide  variation  in 
the  method  of  canning.  The  display  caused  a  lot  of 
criticism,  arguments  and  discussions  around  the  long 
table,  but  with  no  definite  outcome. 

Finally  the  crowd  was  gotten  into  the  meeting  room 
and  President  Phillips  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
introduced  Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  State  Entomologist,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  MEXICAN 
BEAN  BEETLE  CONTROL  WORK 
Ernest  N.  Cory,  College  Park,  Maryland. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  the 
outstanding  insect  problem  of  the  canner,  and  bids  fair  to. 
continue  to  be  a  major  pest  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
degree  of  success  that  canners  attain  in  control  of  this  pest  will 
be  directly  proportioned  to  the  importance  they  attach  to  the 
pest,  the  vigilance  with  which  they  guard  their  plantings,  and  the 
thoroughness  of  their  control  operations. 

Beetles  began  to  emerge  in  our  cages  at  College,  where  4,000 
were  collected  in  the  fall  of  1928,  on  May  4th,  and  continued  to 
July  1,  with  the  peak  of  emergence  between  June  1  and  8.  Fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  total  survived  the  winter. 

Beetles  of  the  first  generation  emerged  on  June  27th  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  probably  the  progeny  of  some  of  the  first  eggs 
that  were  deposited.  The  first  eggs  were  observed  on  May  6th, 
li’om  which  larvae  emerged  on  May  27th. 

Some  fields  were  dusted  on  the  Eastern  Shore  as  early  as  May 
14th,  though  commercial  dusting  began  there  on  May  27  to  June 
12,  depending  upon  how  far  south  the  fields  were  located.  On 
the  Western  Shore  commercial  dusting  began  on  May  29. 

Magnesium  arsenate  at  2  lbs.  to  100  gallons  used  as  a  spray 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  control.  Next  in  order  was 
20-20-60  copper  arsenic  lime  dust.  At  least  twenty  materials 
were  on  the  market  and  were  used,  though  most  canners  adhered 
to  the  recommended  materials.  A  late  season  test  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  showed  magnesium  arsenate  to  be  the  best  material,  and 
when  combined  with  Bordeaux  it  gave  superior  results. 

Copper  added  to  any  of  the  sprays  improved  the  result.  Cop¬ 
per  arsenic  lime  dusts  were  definitely  desiccating  in  their  effect 
on  eggs  and  many  egg  masses.  Materials  that  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended,  due  to  injury  they  caused,  their  reduced  insecticidal  ef¬ 
ficiency  or  cost  are  as  follows:  Sodium  fluocilicate  and  lime,  py- 
rethrum  dusts  and  sprays  (except  in  special  circumstances), 
derris  preparations,  Epsom  sjilts,  zinc  arsenate-copper-lime  mix¬ 
tures,  calcium  arsenate-sulphur-lime  mixtures,  dilute  magne¬ 
sium  arsenate-lime  mixtures,  and  arsenate  of  lead  and  lime. 

Hand  dusting  requires  tw’o  and  a  quarter  hours,  four-row 
dusters  one-half  hour,  and  four-row  sprayers,  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  per  acre.  These  averages  varied,  of  course,  with  the 
size  and  character  of  the  fields  and  the  proximity  of  the  water, 
but  this  latter  item  was  offset  by  hauling  water  in  tanks  to  the 
fields.  The  reduced  time  of  spraying  was  one  of  the  surprise 
elements  of  the  campaign. 

Costs  varied.  The  average  cost  of  dusting  three  fields  of  from 
one-seventh  acres,  using  the  copper  arsenic  lime  dust  at  30  lbs. 
per  acre,  was  $2.91.  Dusting  two  fields  of  10  and  14  acres,  using 
14%  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  above  dust,  cost  $1.07.  In  another  set 
of  figures  the  cost  of  cutting  241 1/2  acres,  using  a  traction  duster 
and  18  pounds  per  acre,  was  $1,524  per  application;  20  acres  of 
stringless  beans  dusted  wdth  a  power  duster,  using  19  lbs.  per 
acre,  cost  $1,501  per  acre  per  application.  In  these  operations 
three  mixtures,  varying  from  10-20  lbs.  each,  of  copper  and  ar¬ 
senate  were  used.  Spraying  fields  ranging  from  one-fourteenth 
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acres,  using  two  pounds  of  magnesium  arsenate  per  100  gallons, 
cost  $1.73  per  acre. 

Though  we  had  plots  in  two  places  for  experiments  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  elfect  of  ousting,  when  the  plants  wet,  on  the  spread  of 
anthracnose,  the  disease  did  not  appear,  so  we  are  unable  to  give 
any  data  on  this  interesting  point. 

A  combination  of  cool  nights  and  drought  during  August  cut 
down  the  second  generation  by  reducing  the  egg  deposits.  Many 
late  plantings  were  not  treated  and  satisfactory  crops  were  har¬ 
vested.  Likewise  most  of  the  extra  early  market  snap  beans 
were  not  dusted  or  sprayed,  and  good  crops  were  picked,  but  the 
amount  of  injury  developed  amazingly  toward  the  last  end,  and 
if  plowing  had  not  been  done  promptly  all  the  later  plantings 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  protect. 

The  effectiveness  of  plowing  with  a  14-inch  plow  has  been 
demonstrated  at  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  by 
Chapman  and  Gould.*  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Chapman  I 
am  enabled  to  give  you  excerpts  from  his  paper,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology.  On 
land  disked  twice  and  then  plowed  and  on  a  similar  plot  with  an 
added  harrowing,  no  beetles  were  able  to  reach  the  surface,  while 
in  cases  where  plowing  only,  or  plowing  plus  harrowing,  was 
practiced,  7,046  and  9,206  beetles,  respectively,  emerged  from  the 
soil.  Estimates  based  on  counts  gave  1,200,000  beetles  as  the 
average  acre  population  in  heavily  infested  fields.  Plowing  with 
a  6-inch  plow,  without  previous  disking,  failed  to  cover  the  plants 
thoroughly,  and  an  estimated  average  of  65,650  beetles  per  acre 
reached  the  soil  surface. 

The  vigor  and  intelligence  with  which  canners  undertook  to 
combat  this  pest  were  the  outstanding  factors  in  the  campaign. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  case 
where  such  universal  co-operation  has  ever  been  accorded  to  an 
entomologist  as  you  gave  to  me  this  year,  and  the  best  part 
about  it  was  that  you  were  giving  careful  thought  to  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  meeting  emergencies,  developing  new  methods 
and  helping  to  solve  the  problems  for  your  growers  in  a  mutually 
helpful  spirit.  With  such  leadership  and  support  I  hope  to  be 
able  next  summer  to  solve  some  of  the  remaining  phases  of  the 
control  program,  as  it  applies  to  the  Tri-State  territory. 

Dr.  Cory  went  on  to  explain  in  answer  to  a  question 
that  he  considered  dusting  or  spraying  about  equal  in 
effectiveness,  but  he  stated  it  is  unsafe  to  spray  or  dust 
after  the  pods  have  formed.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  do  no 
dusting  or  spraying  after  picking  once  begins. 

Discussion  came  on  here  regarding  the  samples  in 
the  adjoining  room  and  above  referred  to,  and  Mr. 
Wrightson  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  long  process 
made  no  difference  in  the  appearance  or  tastiness  of  the 
peas,  so  there  is  no  need  to  take  risks  in  cutting  short 
the  process.  Cloudiness  in  liquor  seems  to  be  caused 
when  there  is  too  much  delayed  time  between  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  peas  and  their  canning.  Mr.  Strasburger 
explained  that  this  delay  causes  a  conversion  of  the 
sugar,  and  that  renders  the  peas  less  tasty  and  tender, 
and  tends  toward  the  cloudy  liquor  complained  of. 

President  Phillips  next  introduced  Mr.  L.  M.  Good¬ 
win,  canning  crop  specialist,  University  of  Maryland, 
w'ho  spoke  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  1929  CANNING  CROP  WORK 
By  L.  M.  Goodwin,  Extension  Economist,  Canning  Crops. 

A  RATHER  extensive  program  for  canning  crops  improvement 
/A  work  was  outlined  early  in  1929.  The  program  included 
projects  contemplated  by  both  the  Extension  Service  and 
Experiment  Station.  In  the  main,  the  program  as  planned  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  The  experimental  work  was  some¬ 
what  curtailed  during  the  past  season,  due  to  the  absence  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Geise,  but  progress  can  be  reported  with  several  investi¬ 
gational  projects  in  this  field. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  make  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  on  the  many  phases  of  canning  crops  work  undertaken,  but 
rather  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  a  brief  picture  of  some  of  the 
major  projects  undertaken  and  some  few  observations  in  regard 
to  the  progress  attained  in  respect  to  each. 

Dr.  Cory  has  reported  to  you  in  some  detail  concerning  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  work  undertaken  by  his  department  during 

Plowing  as  an  Aid  to  Beetle  Control.  P.  J.  Chapman  and  J.  E. 
Gould. 


the  past  year.  The  almost  state-wide  adoption  of  effective  con¬ 
trol  measures  that  came  about  almost  over  night  in  rne  tace  of 
threatened  destruction  of  the  bean-gn*owing  industry  by  this  pesc 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  tue  way  of 
accomplishment  when  all  interested  agencies  in  a  state  comoine 
lorces  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  It  would  appear  to  be  almost 
uiiiortunate  that  some  such  stimulus  as  the  bean  beetle  cannot 
be  found  to  accelerate  activity  on  the  part  of  growers  in  adopt¬ 
ing  otner  necessary  control  and  improvement  practices. 

ivi.  A.  Hunter,  canning  crops  pathologist,  continuing  the  work 
started  in  1928,  conducted  tour  tests  under  field  conditions  to 
determine  if  the  anthracnose  organism  lives  over  the  winter  in 
iviaryland  soils.  In  three  of  the  test  field  beans  the  previous 
year  had  been  badly  infected  with  anthracnose.  In  the  fourth 
field  there  had  been  no  beans  since  1927.  At  that  time  they  were 
heavily  infected.  Selected  disease-free  seed  were  planted  in 
these  plots  and  all  practical  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  the  disease  from  other  sources.  Anthracnose 
appeared  early  in  the  season  in  all  four  plots.  Mr.  Hunter  feels 
that  sufficient  evidence  is  available  to  stress  the  necessity  for 
rotation  in  connection  with  bean  growing,  as  well  as  exercising 
the  previously  recommended  precaution  of  using  disease-free 
seed. 

The  project  launched  in  1929  in  co-operation  with  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  growing  sweet  com  for 
seed  purposes  was  moderately  successful.  Extreme  dry  weather 
made  it  a  somewhat  unfavorable  season  for  securing  any  very 
accurate  indication  of  the  possible  success  of  this  type  of  work. 
Thirty  acres  were  put  out,  divided  between  the  three  varieties 
Shoepeg,  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  and  Hopland.  The  latter  an 
Evergreen  type  developed  by  the  Maryland  station.  Stock  seed 
selections  have  been  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  1930.  A  surplus  is  also  available  for  distribution  from 
the  1929  crop.  Definite  plans  for  next  year  in  respect  to  this 
work  have  not  been  decided  upon  at  this  time. 

Another  interesting  development  in  canning  crops  improve¬ 
ment  work  was  the  organizing  of  a  Boy  4-H  Club  in  Frederick 
county.  This  was  a  co-operative  project  undertaken  by  a  local 
packer  and  the  county  agent.  Some  very  fine  crops  wei'e  secured 
by  the  boys  enrolled,  the  highest  yield  being  4.74  tons  per  acre. 
This  idea  appears  to  offer  a  splendid  means  of  demonstrating  im¬ 
proved  cultural  methods  in  addition  to  interesting  the  younger 
generation  in  agriculture. 

No  specific  result  projects  were  undertaken  with  canning  peas 
other  than  the  dissemination  of  information  bearing  on  improved 
practices  through  the  medium  of  personal  service  and  grower- 
canner  meetings.  However,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  part  of  both  growers  and  canners  in  the  matter  of  growing 
this  crop.  There  seems  to  be  a  substantial  increase  in  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  part  of  growers  as  to  safe  longtime  rotations  for 
disease  control,  planting  time,  fertilization,  the  use  of  inocula¬ 
tion,  etc. 

While  advice  and  assistance  were  given  growers  conducting 
open  tomato  plant  beds  for  individual  use  and  on  a  commercial 
scale,  the  main  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  cloth-covered 
plant  bed.  The  latter  in  the  interest  of  early  field  planting  and 
the  resultant  increased  yields.  According  to  the  records  one  and 
a  half  million  tomato  plants  were  produced  in  cloth-covered  cold 
frames  in  1928,  and  most  of  these  were  in  the  nature  of  directly 
supervised  county  agent  demonstrations.  For  1929  records  show 
that  approximately  eight  million  plants  were  produced  in  pro¬ 
tected  beds  by  Maryland  growers.  The  project  is  showing  a 
healthy  gain,  and  the  growers  are  well  pleased  with  the  results 
they  are  securing.  It  has  been  recommended  that  special  effort 
be  given  to  hastening  the  spread  of  the  apparently  sound  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  Maryland  growers. 

Several  days  were  spnt  by  the  speaker  in  South  Georgia  last 
May  during  the  plant  growing  and  shipping  season  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspecting  plant  growing  and  shipping  methods  prac¬ 
ticed  in  that  section.  In  briefly  summarizing  the  impression 
gained  it  could  be  said  that  the  growers  in  the  section  referred 
to  are,  in  the  main,  making  commendable  effort  to  produce  an 
honest  and  usable  product.  In  many  individual  instances,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  there  remains  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  matters  of  quality  of  plants  produced  and  the  care  exer¬ 
cised  in  growing.  However,  the  greatest  problems  seem  to  be 
the  wide  variation  in  seasonal  conditions  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  many  problems  of  transportation  or  the  long-distance  ship¬ 
ping  of  a  tender  and  easily  injured  plant.  It  would  seem  that 
considerable  thought  could  well  be  given  by  both  the  Northern 
user  and  the  Southern  grower  of  tomato  plants  to  the  matter  of 
seed  sources,  inspection  for  disease,  shipping  containers  and  im¬ 
proved  carrying  conditions  generally. 

The  tomato  seed  saving  activities  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  your  Association  as  a  continuation  project  the  past  year 
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was  unusually  successful  from  many  standpoints.  The  seed  acre¬ 
age  was  increased  from  about  50  acres  in  1928  to  145  acres  for 
the  past  year.  Of  the  145  acres,  125  were  planted  to  Marglobe 
and  the  remaining  20  to  the  (Radebaugh)  Tri-State  variety.  A 
good  crop  yield  per  acre  was  secured  from  the  seed  acreage. 
Most  of  the  Marglobe  seed  will  be  distributed  as  certified  quality, 
having  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Cer¬ 
tification  Board.  Work  was  also  started  on  plans  for  hill  to  row 
progeny  tests  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  improving 
seed  stocks. 

The  Maryland  Ten  Ton  Tomato  Club  has  proven  to  be  a  val¬ 
uable  means  for  inducing  growers  to  practice  generally  improved 
jultural  methods.  Those  of  you  who  heard  Director  Symons’ 
remarks  last  evening  at  the  banquet,  when  the  prizes  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  three  Maryland  growers  having  the  highest  club 
yields,  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  details  of  last  year’s 
Ten  Ton  Club  activities. 

For  1930  eifort  will  be  made  to  enroll  a  larger  number  of 
gi’owers  in  the  contest,  and  the  help  of  the  Maryland  canners  is 
earnestly  solicited  in  this  endeavor.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  enrollment  of  a  larger  number  of  interested 
growers  is  the  primary  object  of  the  Ten  Ton  Club  if  it  is  to 
result  in  the  greatest  good. 

The  system  of  buying  canning  house  tomatoes  on  the  U.  S. 
grade  basis  has  been  tried  out  in  an  experimental  way  by  several 
Maryland  canners.  The  reaction  in  most  instances  has  been  fa¬ 
vorable  on  the  part  of  the  canner,  but  the  method  of  buying  has 
not  continued,  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  open  market 
system  of  buying  and  because  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  grower.  The  latter  probably  due  to  low  a  price  differential 
between  grades. 

The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  any  undertaking  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  many,  but  at  the  same  time,  basing  an  opinion  on  the 
success  being  achieved  in  nearby  states,  this  territory  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  entirely  overlook  the  necessity  for  a  gradual  but  sus¬ 
tained  effort  to  introduce  the  buying  of  tomatoes  on  a  U.  S. 
graded  basis. 

It  is  urged  that  all  interested  agencies  co-operate  with  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Markets  in  an  effort  to  assist 
two  or  three  areas  where  the  system  would  have  fair  opportunity 
for  success. 

In  addition  to  giving  consideration  to  the  preceding  projects, 
the  University  of  Maryland  Extension  Service,  county  agents 
and  specialists  have  given  the  usual  amount  of  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  growers’  meetings  and  personal  visits  as  a  means  of 
preading  improved  practices. 

Following-  this  paper  there  was  some  discussion  on 
the  benefit  or  lack  of  benefit  of  deep  cultivation  for 
corn.  It  was  shown  that  this  past  year  on  account  of 
the  dry  season,  such  deep  cultivation  was  beneficial, 
but  it  seemed  the  consensus  of  all  experts  that  in  an 
ordinary  year  this  deep  cultivation  would  disturb  the 
roots  and  about  kill  the  corn  crop. 

Speaking  of  the  question  of  Association  activities, 
(juite  a  number  brought  up  various  matters.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Torsch,  to  the  effect  that  under  present  business  pro¬ 
cedure  the  canners  should  make  some  effort  to  get  to¬ 
gether  in  groups  to  stabilize  prices. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Fooks  suggested  that  the  Farm  Board 
could  help  the  canners  and  moved  that  a  committee  be 
iil)ix)inted  to  confer  with  Dr.  Symons  concerning  the 
o))erations  of  the  Farm  Relief  Board  and  how  they 
could  be  applied  to  our  industry.  The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Goodwin  mentioned  the  question  of  their  Can¬ 
ners’  School  this  February  as  in  past  years,  and  Mr. 
Xeal  Mitchell  moved  that  such  a  school  1^  held,  and  the 
motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  William  Silver  pointed  out  that  canners  in  this 
section  have  not  learned  to  market  their  products 
properly;  he  showed  that  others  pay  less  for  their 
crops  and  yet  sell  at  higher  prices  than  our  canners  do, 
and  he  asked  if  the  Association  could  not  do  something 
to  make  our  canners  properly  value  their  goods.  He 
said  the  most  important  is  better  market  reports,  and 
he  wondered  if  the  Association  could  not  get  behind  the 
canners  of  better  goods  and  discourage  the  poor  goods. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Robinson  said  that  the  trade  does  not 
want  the  so-called  Standard  Tomatoes.  They  want 
good  stuff,  he  said,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that 
years  ago  the  claim  was  made,  and  it  is  still  true,  that 
Maryland  packs  the  best  and  the  worst  goods  in  the 
country. 

The  consensus  was  that  the  Mapes  Bill  would  help 
straighten  this  matter  out  materially,  because  it  is  a 
compulsory  branding  of  all  sub-standard  goods  as  such, 
and  that  ^ter  the  passage  of  that  bill  any  man  would 
have  a  difficult  time  in  marketing  the  kind  of  goods 
that  bring  discredit  upon  Maryland. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  they  exam¬ 
ined  the  Treasurer’s  books  and  vouchers  and  found 
them  all  0.  K. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  Resolutions  Committee  brought  in  the  following 
resolutions : 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Resolved,  That  the  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  expresses  its  sincerest  appreciation  to  the  President,  Mr. 
J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  C. 
M.  Dashiell,  to  the  Field  Secretary,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Shook,  to  the 
Traffic  Manager.  Mr.  W.  T.  Gardner,  and  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  who  have  all  given  so  much  of  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  interest  of  the  canners  of  this  section. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  express  its  thanks  to  the 
speakers  who  appeared  upon  the  programs  at  our  several  sessions 
and  presented  helpful  and  instructive  addresses  in  connection 
with  current  problems  of  the  industry,  viz:  Dr.  Wm.  Egbert  Rob¬ 
ertson,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Harry  von  Kolnitz,  chemist  of  Food 
Research  Commission  of  South  Carolina;  President  Kellogg,  of 
the  Machinery  and  Supply  Men’s  Association;  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Symons,  Director  of  Extension  Work,  University  of  Maryland; 
Dr.  E.  N.  Cory,  Maryland  State  Entomologist;  Mr.  L.  N.  Good¬ 
win,  canning  crop  specialist.  University  of  Maryland;  Messrs. 
Wheatley,  Cannon  and  Woodbury. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  “Get-Together  Committee”  of  the  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association  has  contributed  so  much  by  the 
splendid  dinner  provided  for  this  occasion,  assuring  the  social 
success  of  the  meeting,  we  hereby  express  our  deep  appreciation 
of  their  interest  and  support. 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Directors  has  appointed  a  committee 
in  connection  with  research  on  the  subject  of  iodine  content  of 
Tri-State  vegetables,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  has  inau¬ 
gurated  special  work  in  this  direction. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  endorse  said  efforts. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deems  it  a  real  privilege  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Colleges  of  Aginculture  of  the  three  states  in 
promoting  the  annual  short  courses,  the  combating  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  bean  beetle  and  other  plant  pests,  the  studies  of  soil  and 
plant  diseases  and  other  lines  of  work  undertaken  for  the  farm¬ 
ing  and  canning  industries,  and  urges  a  continuance  of  these  ef¬ 
forts. 

Whereas,  press  reports  from  Washington,  published  in  the 
December  4th,  1929,  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  indicate  that 
certain  warehouse  interests  in  Baltimore,  identified  with  the 
American  Warehousemens  Association,  are  endeavoring  to  block 
the  passage  of  certain  amendments  to  the  United  States  Ware¬ 
house  Act  of  August  11,  1916;  and 

Whereas,  This  act  has  been  and  is  being  used  by  members  of 
this  Association  to  their  distinct  advantage;  and 

Whereas,  This  act  will  be  of  still  greater  value  to  our  industry 
should  the  aforementioned  amendments  pass. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Association  deplores  the  apparent 
lack  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  canning 
industry  on  the  part  of  said  warehousemen  and  the  American 
Warehousemens  Association,  and  respectfully  urge  that  the 
warehousemen  and  their  association  cease  their  efforts  to  thwart 
the  passage  of  the  amendments  to  the  Warehouse  Act,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  be  requested  to  lend  their  utmost  endeavor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  amendments  now  pending. 

Whereas,  The  factory  operations  in  the  height  of  canning  sea¬ 
sons  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  promoting  of  railroad 
excuT-sions,  carnivals  and  circuses,  which  attract  and  take  away 
the  cannery  help. 

Resolved,  That  the  Field  Secretary  be  directed  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  authorities  of  lines  within 
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this  territory,  and  request  that  the  dates  of  such  excursions  be 
restricted  so  that  canning  operations  be  not  interfered  with,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  Field  Secretai’y  be  authorized 
when  so  requested  by  member  canners  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
proper  authorities  who  issue  permits  for  carnivals  and  circuses, 
and  request  that  these  should  not  be  held  during  the  height  of 
the  canning  season. 

Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cannery  Waste,  reported  that  the  Sanitary  Department 
of  Maryland  was  not  taking  any  action  against  canners 
unless  conditions  were  bad.  They  have  worked  out  an 
inexpensive  method  of  handling  tomato  waste,  and  this 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  Secretary  Shook  or  by 
asking  the  State  Sanitary  Engineer.  They  are  anxious 
to  work  with  any  canner  who  has  a  problem  which 
seems  difficult  to  solve. 

President  Phillips,  long  the  active  head  of  the  Tariff 
Committee,  briefly  reported  the  condition  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  and  tomato  products  in  the  proposed  tariff,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  House  had  recommended  a  tariff  of  40  per 
cent  on  canned  tomatoes  and  the  Senate  50  per  cent, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  outcome 
of  the  conference  may  be. 

Mr.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  chairman,  of  the  Definitions 
and  Standards  Committee,  reported  very  poor  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  using  either  the  definitions  or  the 
manner  of  arriving  at  standards  by  the  score  sheet  sys¬ 
tem  developed  by  the  Association.  The  fact  that  the 
Government  must  soon  designate  standards  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  industry  must  make  haste  on  the 
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adoption  of  its  standards,  or  it  may  expect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  propose  arbitrary  ones.  The  Government  has 
been  after  the  industry  for  years  to  designate  stand¬ 
ards  suitable  to  itself. 

A  motion  was  made  thanking  Mr.  Wrightson  and  his 
committee  for  the  long  and  hard  and  very  fine  work 
they  have  done  on  this  question,  and  it  was  seconded 
and  carried  with  a  will. 

Mr.  Fooks  remarked  that  the  best  way  to  show  ap¬ 
preciation  is  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  score  sheet  system. 

He  instanced  that  recently  he  bought  two  carloads  of 
tomatoes,  one  of  which  was  U.  S.  graded,  and  he  said 
he  got  exactly  what  he  bought.  He  tried  to  get  the  sec¬ 
ond  car,  but  he  said  they  had  no  Government  graded 
goods,  and  when  the  car  arrived  it  was  just  culls.  He 
reminded  the  pea  canners  that  Wisconsin  is  using  this 
score  grading  system  and  selling  their  goods  on  it,  not 
being  afraid  to  hold  to  the  price  the  grade  warrants, 
and  they  are  getting  the  price,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
why  the  Tri-State  canners  can’t  use  the  system  devised 
by  themselves  and  the  usefulness  of  which  everybody 
else  recognizes. 

President  Phillips  then  invited  Senator  Hall  to  take 
the  chair. 

Newly-elected  President  Hall  offered  his  thanks  to 
the  Association  and  promised  to  give  his  best  to  the 
Association. 

Adjournment. 


Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


According  to  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  United  States,  there  are  three  prin¬ 
cipal  ways  by  which  net  profits  may  be  increased. 

We  will  discuss  the  first  of  these  this  week. 

Perfecting  the  Sales  Program 

Ten  activities  will,  if  successfully  accomplished,  do  a 
great  deal  toward  this. 

1.  Analyze  your  sales  for  profit  sources. 

2.  Simplify  your  lines,  accounts  and  areas. 

3.  Price  your  goods  fairly  and  stick  to  your  prices. 

4.  Improve  the  quality  and  appearance  of  your  prod¬ 
uct,  improve  your  service. 

5.  Get  your  customers  to  buy  more  regularly. 

6.  Get  your  dealers  to  order  well  in  advance. 

7.  Analyze  your  markets. 

8.  Develop  new  products  and  new  uses  for  old  prod¬ 
ucts. 

C.  Advertise  intelligently. 

10.  Improve  your  selling  ability. 

Analyze  your  sales  for  profit  sources. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  listen  wdth  open  ears  to  the  pleas 
of  an  ardent  confectionery  salesman  while  he  was  tell¬ 


ing  his  superior  about  the  wonderful  advertising  possi¬ 
bilities  presented  by  the  opportunity  he  had  landed  for 
selling  his  confectionery  to  one  of  the  large  news  com¬ 
panies.  The  joker  in  the  proposition  was  that  the  sale 
was  made  at  ten  cents  under  list  for  “advertising  pur¬ 
poses.”  There  was  never  but  one  comeback  by  the  l^ss. 
“Sam,”  he  would  say,  “if  I  sell  these  birds  for  less  than 
cost,  for  advertising  purposes,  and  I  sell  enough  more  at 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  line  in,  there  won’t 
be  any  dividends  and  you  won’t  have  any  job.” 

The  primary  purpose  for  being  in  business  is  the 
making  of  a  profit.  Bleed  one  profitable  territory  for 
tho  purpose  of  building  up  an  unprofitable  territory  or 
do  business  at  a  loss  on  one  hand  and  marely  get  by  on 
the  other,  and  you  will  soon  be  facing  bankruptcy.  An¬ 
alyze  your  sales  one  by  one.  In  1930  make  those  which 
will  show  you  a  profit  and  let  the  other  fellow  buy  the 
business  that  won’t  put  a  reasonable  profit  in  your  bank 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  There  is  not  a  canner,  no 
matter  how  successful  he  may  be,  that  cannot  find  some 
instances  of  sales  that  might  better  have  never  been 
made. 

Simplify  your  lines. 
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If  you  are  packing  an  extensive  line,  there  are  some 
items  more  profitable  than  others.  You  are  packing 
some  commodities  that  did  not  show  you  an  adequate 
profit  this  year.  Cut  them  out. 

We  have  some  customers  who  are  asking  unusual 
billing  terms  of  you.  Look  out.  Next  year  may  be  a 
tough  one,  and  just  tough  enough  to  put  a  printed  slip 
outside  the  door  of  your  customer  whom  you  have  been 
carrying  this  year  and  last.  Better  be  sure  to  get  your 
money  than  sorry  that  you  did  not  tighten  up  soon 
enough. 

A  part  of  your  sales  are  being  made  outside  of  your 
natural  distribution  area.  Such  sales  are  made  only  at 
the  expense  of  something.  It  may  be  sales  expense 
greater  than  is  required  for  making  most  of  your  sales. 
You  may  have  to  chisel  your  F.  0.  B.  factory  price  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  added  freight  to  be  paid  on 
your  shipments  in  comparison  to  those  from  a  nearby 
factory  or  shipper.  Sell  your  goods  within  your  nat¬ 
ural  area  of  distribution.  Sell  all  you  can  in  that  area 
and  your  competitor  will  soon  be  content  to  sell  in  his 
natural  territory.  He’ll  get  tired  of  throwing  away 
money  attempting  to  break  into  your  sales. 

Price  your  goods  fairly  and  stick  to  your  prices. 

An  opening  price  allowing  you  to  buy  good  seed,  plant 
carefully,  supervise  growing  and  harvesting  adequately 
and  with  full  allowance  for  good  quality  in  the  can,  will 
enable  you  to  look  the  whittling  buyer  in  the  eye  and 
help  you  to  get  the  business. 

Cut  your  price  and  you  must  cut  somewhere  else.  In 
the  field  or  factory  it  does  not  matter ;  one  good  cut  de¬ 
serves  another,  and  as  a  result  you  cut  out  a  product 
that  does  not  fairly  represent  what  your  factory  and 
organization  can  produce.  You  lose  friends,  business 
and  money.  Make  a  price  and  stick  to  it.  The  chances 
are  just  as  great  than  you  will  have  a  short  crop  as 
they  are  that  the  crop  will  turn  out  100  per  cent. 

Improve  the  appearance  and  quality  of  your  product. 

Look  well  to  your  labels.  Be  sure  your  lal^ling  is 
being  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  Brighten  up 
your  labels  if  necessary.  Make  them  informative. 
Print  a  recipe  or  two  on  them. 

Check  your  pack  constantly  against  the  best  your 
competitor  puts  out.  Pack  better  goods  than  he  does, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  housewife  will  evidence  ap¬ 
proval  of  your  action  by  continuing  to  buy  your  pack. 

If  your  shipments  did  not  get  out  this  fall  as  soon  as 
your  buyers  wished  them  to,  make  up  your  mind  now 
to  better  your  shipping  dates  next  fall  by  at  least  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  One  of  the  best  times  to  make  such 
a  decision  is  today.  Make  the  decision,  promise  your¬ 
self  and  your  distributors  you  will  do  this,  and  then  do 
it.  Do  not  wait  until  next  fall  and  then  set  your  mark 
to  shoot  at.  If  you  had  some  instances  of  faulty  label¬ 
ing  reported  by  customers  this  fall,  arrange  now  in 
your  mind  to  overcome  this  difficulty  next  fall. 

Get  your  customers  to  buy  more  regularly. 

You  little  realize  how  much  more  business  your  cus¬ 
tomers  would  give  you  if  they  gave  it  all  to  you.  Some¬ 
where  you  have  a  broker  who  is  not  on  the  job  for  you 
as  he  is  for  others  whom  he  represents.  Some  orders 
are  coming  to  you  that  he  should  take. 

See  that  he  takes  them  in  the  future,  or  get  another 
ness. 

broker  to  represent  you  who  will  look  after  your  busi- 

Get  your  dealers  to  order  well  in  advance. 

Never  since  the  war  have  you  had  the  opportunity 
for  the  booking  of  volume  orders  that  presents  itself 
for  the  season  of  1930.  Get  your  future  orders  in  hand 
early  in  the  spring,  then  arrange  your  growing  plans 
accordingly. 


Analyze  your  markets. 

This  suggestion  has  been  covered  in  recent  articles. 
Decide  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  best  for  you  to  work 
along  the  lines  of  packers’  or  factory  labels  in  a  given 
market.  Decide  whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  sell  the 
market  on  an  open  basis  or  through  an  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributor.  Estimate  the  total  sales  possibilities  of  the 
different  markets  in  which  you  are  to  do  business,  and 
then  decide  next  that  you  will  get  your  share.  Then 
get  it. 

Develop  a  new  item  in  your  line  this  year  if  you  are 
packing  a  new  line.  The  new  ones  today  are  the  staples 
of  tomorrow.  Be  among  the  leaders  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  good  things  to  eat  from  cans.  Then  watch 
your  imitators  sweat  a  few  years  later  in  an  attempt  to 
wrest  some  of  your  trade  away  from  you.  Priority  in 
the  sales  field  has  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the  outstand¬ 
ing  successes  we  see  in  our  industry  today.  Be  first  to 
start  something  new.  Be  a  leader. 

In  an  early  issue  we  will  discuss  the  remaining  two 
essentials  for  increasing  net  profits. 

AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER  HONORED 


We  take  this  from  the  Optimist: 

Louis  Charles  Delisle,  head  chief  emeritus  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Company,  has  been  decorated  by  the 
French  Government  with  the  Cross  of  the  Chevalier  du 
Merite,  agricole,  for  the  part  he  has  played  in  spreading 
the  popularity  of  the  best  French  cooking  through  the 
medium  of  Campbell’s  soups. 

The  award  was  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  The  cross  and  the  certificate  of  attestation 
were  received  on  November  8th. 

The  accompanying  citation,  which  addresses  M.  De¬ 
lisle  as  “Chef  des  chefs  de  cuisine,”  reads:  “Through 
many  years  you  have  contributed  in  distinguished  de¬ 
gree  to  the  appreciation  of  the  artistry  of  French  cook¬ 
ing  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world,  both  by  your 
own  services  and  by  the  instruction  that  you  have  be¬ 
stowed  upon  others.” 

M.  Delisle  entered  the  employ  of  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  27  years  ago.  For  nine  and  one-half  years 
previous  to  his  advent  in  the  Campbell  organiza¬ 
tion  he  had  been  with  the  Franco- American  Food  Com¬ 
pany.  In  all  those  36V^  years  he  was  chef  of  chefs,  and 
in  all  of  that  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  commercial 
production  of  soup. 

No  other  chef  has  ever  had  anything  approaching 
this  wealth  of  experience  in  so  limited  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  a  field. 

M.  Escoffier,  maker  of  the  Escoffier  sauces,  organiz¬ 
ing  chef  de  cuisine  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  chain  of  hotels 
and  head  chef  of  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  would  be  his  only  rival,  but  he  never  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  specialization  which  Mr.  Delisle  enjoyed. 

These  two  are  the  grand  old  masters  of  French  cook¬ 
ing,  and  each  has  been  decorated  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Although  he  is  now  retired  from  the  exacting  duties 
of  head  chef,  Mr.  Delisle  has  not  lost  interest  in  his 
life’s  work.  He  spends  part  of  every  day  in  the  Camp¬ 
bell  kitchens,  still  giving  to  the  production  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  soups  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  knowledge  and  ma¬ 
ture  artistry. 


Louis  Charles  lost  a  finger  or  two  at  a  Louisville  ma¬ 
chinery  show,  but  that  did  not  stop  him  from  reading 
The  Canning  Trade.  We  don’t  know  what  did. 
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Wanted  and  Por  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — We  are  in  the  market  for  good  second¬ 
hand  Smith-Townsend  Bean  Cutter;  Sprague-Lowe 
Filler;  Pea  and  Bean  Blancher,  Copper  Jacket  Kettle; 
Harris  or  Sprague  Hoist,  and  Beet  and  Vegetable 
Peeler. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 

WANTED — 1  Second  Hand  Double  Dump  Scalder;  1 
single  dump.  20  single  bale  4  tier  Crates  for  40  inch 
Kettles. 

Address  Box  A-1716  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— Corn  and  Tomato  packing  factory  on 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  siding.  Bloomingdale,  Queen 
Anne  County,  Maryland.  3  acres  land,  5  room  bunga¬ 
low,  factory  and  warehouses.  All  two  stories;  iron 
buildings;  cement  floors.  Well  equipped.  Fine  sec¬ 
tion  of  country.  Good  class  growers.  Offer  bargain 
price. 

Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — A  $50,000  corn  canning  plant— at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Capacity  2500  c/  s  per  hour.  Growers  anxious 
to  raise  corn.  Tomatoes  and  beans  if  wanted. 
Thoroughly  equipped  and  in  fine  condition,  located 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  with  excellent  shipping  faci¬ 
lities.  Selling  because  I  am  now  in  another  line  of 
business.  Gladly  show  property. 

•  H.  P.  Strasbaugh 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


For  Sale — Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE — 500  bushels  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
1929  crop. 

Address  Box  A  1710  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 100  bu.  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans, 
Idaho  grown,  1929  crop,  high  germination. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  familiar  with  handling  Knapp  and  Ermold  Label¬ 
ling  Machines.  Year  around  work. 

Address  Box-1713  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro¬ 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  canning  plant.  Have  had 
30  years  experience  in  the  packing  of  all  vegetables,  both  as 
owner  and  manager.  Willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  country 
if  satisfactory  offer  is  made.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1711  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Have  had 
twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  and  a  full  line  of  canned  vegetables.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  of  factory  or  group  of  factories  with  large  pro¬ 
duction.  Understand  the  handling  of  help,  and  the  arranging  of 
equipment  to  pack  a  quality  product  at  low  cost.  Understand 
all  branches  of  business  from  the  field  to  the  customers’  ware¬ 
house.  Desire  to  make  change.  Services  available  January  1st, 
1930.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1712  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  the  Canning 
Business,  can  handle  big  production,  tomatoes,  beans  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Experienced  in  warehouse  and  shipping,  Knapp  label¬ 
ing  machines,  plan  your  building,  install  machinery,  changing 
heads  on  closing  machines,  make  proper  seams  on  cans.  Would 
like  connection  with  reliable  company  the  year  round.  Furnish 
reference. 

P.  O.  Box  111,  Clever,  Mo. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Graduate 
Chemist.  Twelve  years  experience  as  chemist,  superintendent, 
manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles  and 
pickle  products,  mustard,  tomato  products,  beans,  hominy,  etc. 
Plant  erection  and  maintenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting 
and  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1709  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  cannery  packing  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Years  of  experience.  The  past  10  years  as  manager. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  business  including 
field,  office  and  sale.  Prefer  position  where  can  acquire  finan¬ 
cial  interest  after  demonstrating  ability.  Best  of  references. 
At  present  employed,  but  desire  to  make  change  J  anuary  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1714  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  pea  plant.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Can  pack  other  lines  but  prefer  to  specialize. 
Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1715  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Jam,  Jelly,  Preserves  and  Fruit  Juice 
maker.  Have  had  over  twenty  years  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  Box  B-1707  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  on  January 
1st.  Young  man,  now  employed.  In  present  position  10  years 
as  manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant. 

Address  Box  B-1708  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— Ao  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


MADE 
I  BY 


t 

ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sew'ell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Wrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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December  23,  1929 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS*^ 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $15.03  pet  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  .  .  26.40  per  M. 

No.  3  size .  28.52  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.%  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAIMIRt  Of  TIN  tlATi  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CALVANI2LD  IRON  -  flBRl 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEE 

Consultant*  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 


liiiiiiiiWWiinii»iiiiiiiiiiiiMHiiimiiinMHinninnnniiminiiimiiiimiiilliHifel 


■■imnillMiitiiiiMiiiiiiiMiiimiiiHinttiiiuiiiiiiiHMiiiiiHmiiiiiiiiiinnuiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiniiimii;  1=1 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


A  pure  food  product  -  a  strong, 
sanitary  can  -  a  Gamse  Label. 
There  is  a  combination  hard 
to  beat. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

i  ilio^cipher's 

GAMsftuiLDING 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  inmniiiHiiniiiiiiiiiMHiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiiiiimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMHHUiiHiiiitiiiiMniiiimimniiiiMiiniiiinimfi 


{Eliminate  causes 
of  ^flatsWd  sours'' 
(^insure  sanitais' 
cleanliness-' — 


Smaller 

Inventories 


of  corrugated  fibre  boxes  are  possible 
when  H  &  D  becomes  your  source  of 
supply.  The  sixteen  geographical  loca¬ 
tions  of  Hinde  &  Dauch  plants  make 
prompt  and  frequent  deliveries  in  the 
canning  belt  an  important  feature  of 
H  &  D  service. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  Si  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


December  23,  1929 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrnrea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomaa  J.  Me^an  A  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co. 

New  York  pricea  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


asparagus*  (California) 


Balto. 


White  Mammoth.  No.  . 

Peeled,  No.  . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . ....-, 

Medium,  No.  2% - — 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  ZVi . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  Na  1  sq . . 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....— ....  8.40 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  *.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . . —  -rr 


N.Y. 

3.15 

3.10 

3.20 

8.26 

S’ts 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

.85 

1.05 

"ot 


SAUER  KRAUT^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/.  . 

No.  3  .7. . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

No.  21/.  . 

No.  3  7 . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 
No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 
No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

4.00 

.90 

1.30 

1.40 

4.00 


1.25 

iiio 


1.60 

4.50 


1.40 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  . 1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . „.... 

No.  8.  in  Syrup . . . 

B^tra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2^ . 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 


N.Y. 

1.46 


6.00 


2.60 

3.25 
3.76 

9.26 


Na  1  ... 

.70 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

. 86 

No.  2%  . 

j 1  ^  ^ . . 

1.60 

1.66 

1.05 

1.15 

3.60 

Grated.  Extra  Standard.  No  2. 

Na  in 

5.26 

6.50 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

.  1.15 

.  3.60 

Hawaii  Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2% 

2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut 
Standard  Cut  Green 

Green,  No.  2 
No.  10 . 

.96 

4.75 

1.06 

6.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2%.....'... 

Sliced  £lxtra.  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 

2.70 

Standard 

Standard 

Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.10 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

. 65 

.  1.20 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

8.60 

10.00 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2.... . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Prices  on  application 

Baby,  Na  2 . . . . 

8-16,  No.  2 . 

16-20,  No.  8 - - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  2 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Ehrergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  Mo. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  Na  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2.. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2...- . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Na  10 . . . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  28..... . 

No.  5  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  10s . . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 

4.76 


1.00 

Out 


1.60 

g’liio 


1.00 

4.60 

.95 

4.50 


1.90 

L20 

eieo 


1.16 

4.76 


F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County.... 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 

Na  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County... 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

.Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 65 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.25 


1.16 

1.85 

1.86 
6.60 
4.76 

.65 

.621/2 

.871/3 

.82% 

1.40 

1.35 

4.60 

4.25 


Canned  Fruits 


1.36 


1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

1.06 

1.00 

8.26 

.90 

4.60 
1.00 
5.00 

1.30 

6.60 


1.86 

1.70 

1.46 


1.30 

1.16 

1.00 

.95 

1.06 

6.76 

6.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 


1.86 

1.70 

1.46 

l‘.3b 

1.16 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

6.75 

5.60 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pnnsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  Na  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Na  3  . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2  Preserred . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


4.25 
1.60 

6.26 


2.25 

3.00 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  7.— 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . "iioo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 7.'.".".".'.'.'.'.'.'.  .7....'. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . „7.7...7.7.!!!!  .7.7.7. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2  10 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . . .  !7 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

16  oz . . . 

17  oz.  . 7!!."!! 

18  oz . 7.!! 

19  oz.  . . 7.77 

standard.  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 


1.36 

sibb 


4.00 


2.45 

2.76 

8.00 


1.46 

i.76 


8.5( 

12.75 


1.16 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


cases.  4  doz . 

4.00 

2.26 

i4-lb.  eases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards.  4  oz . 

1  2K 

1.40 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

2.65 

10  oz . 

..  2.70 

Selects.  6  oz . 

£60 

2.65 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

..  a.fin 

Flat,  No.  % . 

1.16 

BLUEBERRIES* 

3.90 

No.  10  . 

.  16.00 

1.16 

6.60 

CHERRIES* 

1  40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

.  1.76 

1.46 

Red  Pitted,  No.' 10 . 

California  Standard  2%....„.......... 

.  12.00 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Fancy,  No.  2% _ 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.60 

4.26 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  Na  2 . 

No.  8  _ _ - . 

Elxtra  Standard  White,  No.  8 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  8 . — ... 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  Mo.  8 _ _ _ _ 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 


6.00 


2.45 

2.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 

I'-ilbb 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


1.20 

6.76 


2.26 

2.60 


Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . . .  7!  " 

Flat.  No.  % _ _ _ _ 7. 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

Oil,  peeemted„ 


Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


1.60  1.30 


Mustard,  Keyless.. 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  ease . 

Oval,  No.  1 . . . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  ease 

White,  %s  . 

White,  %8  . 

White,  Is  . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s....................„ . 

Blue  Fin,  Is— „ 

Striped,  %s 
Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

Yellow,  is  .. 


1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


t3.76 

*4.76 


*8.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


_  8.00 

14.00  14.50 

_  26.00 

. .  7.00 

_ 18.26 

- 6.60 

_  12.60 

_  7.00 

-  18.26 
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«B  Cans  are  Best  Cans  » 


BOYLE  CANS 


After  all . .  .  you  are  more  interesteJ  in 
-X  cans  an J  closing  mackines  tkat  give  you 
no  troukle  at  peak  load  tkan  in  essays  akout 


service. 


Tkat  IS  tke  kind  of  cans  and  mackines  we 
supply,  kacked  up  witk  personal  attention. 

Our  organization  is  not  kurdened  witk  prok* 
lems  foreign  to  can-making,  so  tkeir  interest 
IS  not  diverted  from  tke  all -important  duty 
of  taking  care  of  your  needs. 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  or  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PI  lone  —  olfe  6300 

Ai-aspetk,  Y.  110  Past  42n(l  St.,  York  City  Brooklyn,  Y. 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

Carle  Cooling,  Sales  M.ana^er 

"Dad  Loweree  Cliarlie  XJnruli  *Blll”  Riglitor,  Jr. 

^  Etl  \Coelper,  Seafood  C  an  Department  L 
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The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  23.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Many  Buyers  Coming  in  Early  Before  the  Rush,  and 
Before  Prices  Heavily  Advance — Market  Unusually 
Well  Cleaned  Up  on  All  Canned  Foods — Santa  Pre¬ 
sents  a  Bright  Gift  to  Every  Canner. 

TARTING  EARLY — Evidently  there  are  a  lot  of 
buyers  that  can  see  through  a  ladder,  and  these 
have  not  waited  until  “after  the  turn  of  the  year” 
to  get  a  good  share  of  the  few  canned  foods  remaining. 
Knowing  that  prices  w’ould  be  advanced  sharply  on 
many  items  as  soon  as  the  post-inventory  season  ar¬ 
rived,  they  have  come  in  early  and  they  have  been  able 
to  buy  their  requirements  at  about  the  market  price  to¬ 
day.  Their  buying  has  put  added  strength  into  the 
market,  and  some  prices  have  been  advanced,  but  even 
at  that  they  figure  that  they  have  saved  money,  and 
they  have. 

Tomatoes — Tomatoes  have  set  the  pace  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Interests  which  never  before  were  known  to  be 
on  the  bull  side  of  the  canned  tomato  market  have  used 
their  best  endeavors  to  show  the  tomato  canners  of 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  where  they  were  all 
wrong  to  sell  their  goods  on  the  basis  of  82V2  for  2s, 
and  their  efforts  are  meeting  with  success.  More  and 
more  tomato  canners  have  withdrawn  from  the  market 
and  state  they  will  hold  their  goods  for  the  higher 
prices  now  practically  certain.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  who  have  grabbed  at  the  orders  offered  at  present 
prices,  and  they  probably  will  feel  no  regrets  if  prices 
on  the  same  goods  move  up  25c  per  dozen  above  what 
they  took.  They  will  continue  to  think  that  they  were 
right  slick  to  clean  out  when  they  did,  and  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  profits.  Tomato  canning  and  tomato 
costs  must  be  something  like  the  cost  of  wheat  out 
West,  as  reported  by  the  Lobby  Investigating  Commit¬ 
tee,  where  one  who  apparently  should  know  says  that 
wheat  in  the  mechanical  districts  of  the  great  West 
costs  40c  per  bushel  to  grow. 

But  the  strength  in  the  canned  tomato  market  is  not 
due  to  any  “bulling.”  The  statistical  position  of  canned 
tomatoes  warrants  much  higher  prices  than  now  pre¬ 
vail.  The  supplies  left  in  canners’  hands  are  so  small 
that  somebody  will  pay  very  high-record  premium 


prices,  possibly  long  before  new  tomato  canning  time 
comes  around  again.  It  is  now  figured  that  there  are 
only  about  100,000  cases  of  No.  Is  on  hand;  about 
1,500,000  cases  of  2s;  about  200,000  cases  of  3s,  and 
possibly  125,000  cases  of  10s  in  all  hands  unsold,  and 
that  this  trifling  amount  must  keep  the  market  going 
for  at  least  eight  full  months.  The  Country  eats  that 
many  goods  in  less  than  two  full  months,  so  that  we 
face  practically  a  bare  market  on  canned  tomatoes  for 
six  months.  And  if  that  does  not  mean  a  keen  scramble 
for  some  of  these  goods,  then  there  is  no  meaning  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

And,  what  is  more,  practically  all  these  goods  are  in 
this  immediate  section  of  the  country,  other  sections  of 
the  country  reporting  their  stocks  about  gone,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Ozark  regions,  where  some 
goods  are  being  held  in  very  strong  hands. 

With  that  picture  in  front  of  you  there  is  little  reason 
to  wonder  that  canned  tomato  prices  are  advancing  now 
at  a  season  when  usually  all  canned  foods  are  very  quiet 
and  inactive.  Prices  are  mounting  slowly  but  surely, 
and  will  possibly  jump  soon  after  January  1st.  Because 
most  of  the  canners  who  have  any  surplus  know  what  it 
is  worth,  and  many  of  them  have  set  a  price  of  $1.20  or 
better  on  their  2s.  No.  3s  have  already  mounted  to 
$1.50,  and  they  will  go  to  $2.00  before  they  are  all  sold, 
in  all  probability.  The  argument  that  such  prices  will 
stop  consumption  is  not  in  line  this  time,  because  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  slowed  up  unless  we  want  the  market 
to  get  entirely  bare  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  that  is 
worse  than  restricted  consumption.  When  consumption 
is  restricted  through  price  raises,  that  causes  a  keener 
appetite  for  the  goods,  and  the  people  will  return  to 
them  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  available.  Whereas,  if 
the  market  becomes  bare,  they  will  lose  faith  in  the  can¬ 
ners  and  in  the  goods  and  learn  to  get  along  without 
them. 

It  is  surely  welcome  Christmas  cheer  to  all  canners  to 
be  told  now  that  the  market  on  canned  tomatoes  is  nom¬ 
inal  at  this  time,  but  that  is  the  case,  and  we  congratu¬ 
late  the  canners  on  their  fine  position.  The  goods  are 
worth  what  you  choose  to  ask  for  them,  and  always  pro¬ 
vided  you  have  the  backbone  to  stick  to  your  asking 
prices. 

Corn — Last  week  we  announced  the  surprising  total 
of  the  year’s  com  pack,  and  this  week  we  give  you  the 
detailed  figures.  They  are  as  surprising  to  the  corn 
canners  as  to  the  market  in  general,  but  this  surprise  is 
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robbed  of  its  danger  to  the  market,  because  the  pack 
has  been  unusually  well  distributed  by  this  time.  The 
goods  have  gone  out  and  are  going  into  consumption, 
and  if  reports  are  to  be  credited  there  will  be  no  worth¬ 
while  surplus  by  the  time  next  canning  season  arrives. 
The  fresh  vegetable  market  offers  no  worth-while  com¬ 
petition,  for  fresh  corn  is  too  scarce  and  too  high  to 
make  any  conflict  with  canned  com.  So  its  field  is  free. 
Here  are  the  figures  and  the  report  o  fthe  Census  Bu¬ 
reau: 

CORN  PACKED  IN  1929 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  data  collected  at  the  annual  census  of 
canneries,  the  total  pack  of  com  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  was  equivalent  to  17,486,744  standard 
cases  of  No.  2  cans,  an  increase  of  20.6  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  14,497,130  standard  cases  reported  for  1928. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  packed  in  1929  was  17,- 
116,090,  of  which  1,105,450  cases  were  of  No.  1  cans  (48 
to  the  case) ,  14,980,500  cases  were  of  No.  2  cans  (24  to 
the  case),  550,492  cases  were  of  No.  10  cans  (6  to  the 
case) ,  and  479,648  cases  were  of  cans  of  other  sizes  (8 
oz.,  No.  21/0,  No.  3,  No.  5  and  No.  303),  and  glass  jars 
of  less  than  20  oz. 

Of  the  342  concerns  which  canned  com  in  1929,  333 
reported  canning  operations  in  one  state  only,  8  in  two 
states  and  1  in  three  states. 

The  equivalent  numbers  of  standard  cases  of  com 
packed  in  states  reporting  more  than  500,000  cases 
were  as  follows:  Illinois,  3,152,800;  Iowa,  2,908,296; 
Minnesota,  2,604,063 ;  Maryland,  1,865,311 ;  Ohio, 
1,550,999;  Maine,  1,521,000;  Indiana,  1,250,029;  New 
York,  782,105 ;  Wisconsin,  546,639.  The  combined  pack 
in  those  nine  states,  16,181,242  cases,  amounted  to  92.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States. 

Corn  Packed  by  States,  1929  and  1928 
(This  table  presents  statistics  for  all  states  for  which 
separate  figures  can  be  shown  without  disclosing  the 
production  of  individual  canners.) 

States  Total  No.  of  Equiv.  total  No.  of 

cases  as  reported  of  standard  cases  ( 1 ) 
1929  1928  1929  1928 

U.  S . 17,116,090  14,252,508  17,486,744  14,497,130 

Illinois  .  3,111,890  2,980,946  3,152,800  3,016,508 

Iowa .  2,800,891  2,494,621  2,908,296  2,541,097 

Minnesota.  2,567,618  1,626,960  2,604,063  1,647,816 

Maryland..  1,836,346  1,638,668  1,865,311  1,648,481 

Ohio .  1,529,990  1,120,588  1,550,999  1,137,799 


Maine . 

1,497,455 

946,213 

1,521,000 

966,309 

Indiana . 

1,218,629 

*1,112,299 

1,250,029 

*1,131,065 

New  York. 

763,728 

645,673 

782,105 

666,141 

Wisconsin. 

512,401 

546,164 

546,639 

577,504 

Nebraska.. 

259,562 

208,427 

273,277 

214,930 

Penna . 

226,004 

208,926 

229,157 

213,290 

Delaware.. 

170,154 

168,237 

170,654 

168,487 

Vermont... 

146,597 

139,573 

146,650 

139,610 

N.  Hamp.. 

94,368 

(3) 

93,970 

(3) 

Michigan... 

77,911 

120,791 

82,005 

129,221 

All  other 

States (4) 

302,546 

294,367 

309,739 

293,864 

(1)  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  2  cans. 

*Incomplete  to  the  extent  of  approximately  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  Indiana,  or  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  total. 

(3)  Not  shown  in  order  to  avoid  disclosing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  individual  establishments. 


(4)  For  1929 :  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  For 
1920:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Utah, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 

Peas — Peas  have  come  through  the  past  quiet 
months  with  better  business  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  The  demand  has  not  been  spectacular,  but  it 
has  been  steady,  and  the  goods  have  gone  out  and  into 
consumption  in  a  way  that  placed  the  surplus  in  very 
strong  position.  It  is  said  now  that  Wisconsin  could 
clean  out  its  holdings  in  short  notice  if  it  wanted  to, 
and  that  indicates  very  decided  strength. 

Prices  in  this  section  remain  unchanged  this  week, 
but  they  have  been  strong  all  season,  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  weaken  under  conditions  indicated  above.  The 
trade  may  witness  a  better  cleaned  up  market  by  next 
pea-packing  time  than  for  many  years. 

Stringless  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  many  other  items  are  reported  quiet,  but 
strong,  with  some  little  demand,  and  good  promise 
when  general  buying  is  resumed  after  the  turn  of  the 
year. 

Fruits  have  been  quiet  for  some  time,  but  strong,  and 
the  supply,  even  of  peaches,  which  it  was  feared  would 
be  heavy  in  spite  of  the  cut  in  California’s  output  this 
season,  is  limited  and  in  strong  position. 

Sardines  have  felt  a  slight  decline,  but  canned  fish 
generally  in  good  condition,  shrimp  especially  so. 

Greeting — Old  Santa  has  certainly  been  good  to  the 
canners  as  a  whole,  having  put  into  their  stocking  the 
excellent  market  condition  on  all  lines  of  goods.  And  if 
the  canners  will  handle  their  situation  rightly  they  can 
assure  themselves  a  most  prosperous  1930,  and  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  is  our  wish  and  hope  for 
each  of  you. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade.” 

More  Interest  in  Tomatoes — Some  Canners  Advancing 
Prices — Sardines  Ea.sier — Buyers  Busy  on  Inventory. 
Demand  for  Corn  Has  Been  Heavy  and  Stocks  Are 
Well  Marked  Down — Spinach  Quiet — Fruits  Inactive. 
Peas  Show  Little  Interest. 

New  York,  December  19,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — A  sharpening  of  interest  in 
Southern  canned  tomatoes  has  featured  an  other¬ 
wise  quiet  week  in  the  New  York  canned  foods 
market.  The  action  of  packers  in  withdrawing  their 
recent  low  quotations  has  brought  results,  and  inqui¬ 
ries  are  fairly  numerous.  Most  canners  are  now  firm 
at  the  quotations  in  rule  before  the  cuts,  and  some  are 
already  showing  an  inclination  to  move  their  prices  up¬ 
ward.  There  has  been  a  slight  setback  in  the  prices  of 
Maine  sardines.  Otherwise  the  seasonal  holiday  dull¬ 
ness  is  found.  Wholesalers  here  have  started  taking 
inventory,  and,  as  stated  previously,  no  volume  business 
can  be  expected  until  sometime  in  January.  However, 
the  situation  remains  statistically  strong  in  favor  of 
the  packers,  and  the  1929  pack  will  be  but  a  memory 
early  next  year,  if  present  indications  materialize. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Almost  spirited  action  marked 
the  past  week  in  Southern  canned  tomatoes.  With 
prices  advancing,  buyers  here  are  showing  an  awakened 
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interest,  and  during-  the  week  an  order  for  more  than 
1,000  cases  of  standard  10s  at  $4.35  was  turned  down. 
A  month  or  so  ago  it  would  have  been  snapped  up 
eagerly.  While  some  canners  will  listen  to  business  at 
$4.40,  the  majority  are  back  at  the  early  season  price 
of  $4.50,  and  this  level  will  generally  prevail  in  future 
deals.  Standard  2s  are  again  firm  at  85c,  and  are  hard 
to  find  at  that  price.  No.  Is  are  quoted  at  62\Ac  and 
3s  at  $1.30.  The  predictions  made  recently  regarding 
the  Southern  canned  tomato  pack  remaining  in  first 
hands  is  apparently  coming  true. 

Maine  Sardines — There  was  also  considerable  action 
in  Maine  sardines.  The  recent  action  of  the  Maine  can¬ 
ners  in  placing  their  prices  on  a  $3.75  basis  has  not 
held,  and  $3.50  is  now  the  general  quotation  for  one- 
quarter  keyless  oils,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  reliably  reported  in  the  trade  that  some  sales 
were  put  through  a  few  days  ago  at  $3.25.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Maine  association,  to  be  held  next  week, 
it  is  believed  that  the  members  will  settle  upon  $3.50  as 
the  basis  price. 

Corn — Much  interest  is  manifested  here  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  placing  the  1929 
corn  pack  at  17,486,744  cases  for  the  country,  using 
No.  2  cans  as  the  basis.  This  is  compared  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  1928  estimate  of  14,497,130  cases.  It  is  pointed 
out,  however,  that  the  increase  over  last  year  does  not 
signify  any  special  bearish  development,  as  the  1926 
pack  w-as  in  excess  of  19,000,000  cases,  and  a  season 
pack  has  exceeded  24,000,000  cases.  However,  demand 
for  corn  has  been  heavy  this  year,  and  packers  are 
fairly  well  sold  up.  Stocks  in  second  hands  here  are  re- 
iwrted  to  be  small,  and  a  considerable  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  placed  during  the  early  months  of  1930. 

Spinach — Prices  have  not  changed  during  the  week, 
and  demand  continues  light.  However,  stocks  in  first 
hands  are  not  heavy,  and  the  situation  generally  is 
steady,  with  a  strong  potential  demand  in  the  East. 

California  Fruits — Little  new  business  has  been  em¬ 
anating  from  this  market,  wholesalers  being  fairly  well 
supplied  to  last  them  over  the  inventory  period.  It  is 
understood  that  a  considerable  volume  is  being  taken 
for  export  this  season,  and  that  the  combined  domestic 
and  foreign  demand  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  1929  pack,  especially  in  peaches  and  apricots. 

Salmon — There  has  not  only  been  no  buying  done  in 
salmon,  but  interest  in  this  section  of  the  country  seems 
to  have  died  down  to  a  minimum.  However,  salmon 
was  never  considered  an  especially  active  December 
mover,  and  early  spring  should  see  the  resumption  of 
brisk  business  in  this  canned  food.  There  will  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  volume  placed  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the 
year  to  replenish  depleted  stocks  in  some  quarters,  but 
the  market  as  a  whole  will  not  resume  actively  until 
later.  Despite  the  lack  of  activity,  prices  are  holding 
steady  throughout  the  market. 

Shrimp — With  a  considerable  volume  of  business  still 
unsatisfied,  packers  are  exerting  every  effort  to  get 
caught  up  on  deliveries.  This  has  been  a  very  good  sea¬ 
son  for  canned  shrimp,  and  the  packers  are  anxious  to 
satisfy  the  trade  to  avoid  a  shift  to  some  other  canned 
fish  food.  Shrimp  are  steadily  mounting  in  popularity 
in  this  market,  as  mentioned  previously.  Prices  are 
very  firm. 

Peas — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  general  situ¬ 
ation.  Demand  is  quiet,  with  every  indication  that  there 
will  be  a  resumption  of  buying  after  January  1. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Interest  Reviving — Scarcity  of  Tomatoes  in  All  Other 
States  Brings  Tri-States  into  Prominence — Com 
Shows  Good  Interest — Peas  Can  Clean  Up  When  Can¬ 
ners  Wish — No  Catsup  Being  Offered — Late  Buyers 
of  Grape  Fruit  Out  of  Luck. 

Chicago,  December  19,  1929. 
EVIVING — The  atmosphere  here  regarding  can¬ 
ned  foods  seems  to  be  clearing  up  gradually,  brok¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  get  their  feet  off  their  desks 
and  starting  to  get  busy  in  pur.suit  of  some  orders  again 
from  reviving  jobbing  buyers  after  the  recent  emphatic 
stretch  of  quietness.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  buying 
wave  has  started  particularly,  but  preliminary  indica¬ 
tions  now  point  to  some  good  action  right  after  the 
turn  of  the  year.  We  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  con¬ 
siderable  business  done  yet  this  month. 

Tomatoes — The  strengthening  Eastern  market  is 
taking  shape  quite  as  anticipated,  and  buyers  all  seem 
to  know  that  the  strength  will  continue  to  follow  for  a 
gradual  upward  pull  on  the  market.  They  all  agree  that 
Eastern  standards  are  under-priced  as  compared  with 
what  other  states  are  asking.  Pro  rata  deliveries  from 
most  of  the  other  producing  states  have  made  it  self- 
evident  that  there  are  no  surpluses  around,  and  with 
any  demand  at  all  strengthened  prices  must  be  in  order. 

Tomato  Puree — Market  has  been  very  quiet,  but  not 
enough  surpluses  anywhere  to  create  any  selling  pres¬ 
sure.  We  have  nine  months  to  go  until  new  puree  is 
available.  Where  will  they  get  enough  to  cover  the  de¬ 
mands 

Tomato  Catsup — There  is  practically  none  being  of¬ 
fered,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  buyers  did  not 
cover  their  customary  volume  of  requirements.  Catsup 
bids  fair  to  become  a  grocery  curiosity  by  spring.  The 
public  will  have  to  learn  to  eat  something  else  in  place 
of  popular  priced  catsup  all  spring  and  summer. 

Corn — There  is  a  good  undercurrent  of  interest,  very 
few  canners  have  any  surpluses  for  sale,  the  shortage 
is  especially  noticeable  on  the  white  varieties  of  corn. 
The  pack  statistics  as  recently  announced  come  in  to 
ears  who  have  also  heard  the  statistics  on  the  pea  pack. 
The  total  figures  may  look  somewhat  bountiful  when 
considered  all  in  one  lump,  but  when  you  face  the  actual 
facts,  viz,,  several  thousand  jobbers  certain  to  require 
more  com  within  the  next  90  days,  and  relatively  few 
canners  with  anything  available,  where  has  the  com  all 
gone  ?  One  wise  buyer  ventures  the  assertion  that  im¬ 
proved  quality  the  last  few  years  has  stimulated  corn 
consumption  enough  to  create  an  invisible  deficit  in 
supplies.  Certainly  there  isn’t  any  surplus  of  com  in 
sight. 

Peas — It  appears  that  the  crop  will  all  be  used  out  as 
fast  as  canners  care  to  let  go  of  any  little  remaining 
surpluses.  Regardless  of  the  disturbing  statistics  with 
which  many  buyers  tried  to  bear  the  market  some 
weeks  ago,  peas  have  held  their  own,  and  no  one  is  ques¬ 
tioning  but  that  they  will  do  somewhat  better  on  price 
with  the  revised  January  demand. 

Canned  Pimientos — A  sharp  revival  in  interest  ac¬ 
count  the  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  this  product. 
With  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the  present 
tariffs,  canned  pimientos  will  be  thrown  into  a  different 
classification  and  force  larger  demands  from  domestic 
pack  than  ever  heretofore. 
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It  is  known  by  many  jobbers  that  on  a  quality  ad¬ 
vantage  alone  the  fancy  fire-peeled  domestic  pimientos 
has  the  imported  goods  beaten  anyway,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  duty  revisions  will  also  do  something  to 
favor  the  agricultural  interest  of  Georgia  and  California 
where  most  of  the  pimientos  are  grown. 

Grape  Fruit — The  wise  buyer  who  sat  back  and  re¬ 
fused  to  anticipate  his  needs  on  this  product  by  placing 
advance  contracts  with  reputable  canners  is  certainly 
out  of  luck  this  winter.  There  are  practically  no  sellers 
anywhere  willing  to  take  on  further  sales,  and  consu¬ 
mer  demand  showing  most  unexpected  stimulation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  getting  adequate 
supplies  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

Norway  Sardines — Buyers  are  watching  with  much 
interest  the  results  of  the  price  agreement  put  in  force 
in  Norway  a  year  ago.  While  we  hear  of  no  cutting  of 
price  under  the  basis  ordered  by  price-fixing  committee, 
it  is  apparent  that  jobbers’  interest  has  greatly  lagged. 
The  life  of  competition  has  been  sapped  and  intelligent 
merchandisers  are  content  to  let  the  business  go  to  the 
price-cutter,  who,  as  usual,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  work¬ 
ing  constructively. 

After  seeing  what  a  sad  ending  the  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment  made  of  their  attempt  to  create  an  artificial  mar¬ 
ket  on  a  necessity  like  coffee,  jobbers  are  looking  with 
much  doubt  as  to  ultimate  accomplishments  on  a  semi¬ 
luxury  such  as  sardines. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Spedal  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Shrimp  Pack  in  Alabama  Going  from  Bad  to  Worse — 
Large  Shrimp  Unavailable — Good  Demand  for  Large 
Headless  Shrimp — Shimp  Fishermen  Turning  Their 
Attention  to  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Aa.,  December  17,  1929. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  going 
from  bad  to  worse  at  this  time,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  large  shrimp  available.  The 
canneries  are  only  taking  a  limited  amount  of  the  mixed 
shrimp,  because  there  are  too  many  small  ones  among 
them.  LTnder  the  circumstances,  the  few  shrimp  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  factories  rarely  cover  the  overhead  of  the 
plants,  and  in  some  cases  it  even  falls  short  of  doing 
this. 

Small  shrimp  is  slow  picking,  and  a  string  of  pickers 
will  remove  the  heads  and  peel  a  hundred  barrels  of 
large  shrimp  in  the  time  that  it  takes  them  to  go 
through  the  same  operation  on  thirty  barrels  of  the 
small  ones,  hence  the  handling  of  small  shrimp  is 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  the  sea  food  factories. 
Besides,  there  is  so  much  waste  to  small  shrimp,  be¬ 
cause  they  mash  and  break  up  so  badly,  and  one  the 
other  hand  the  pickers  pass  up  so  many  of  them  that 
go  to  waste  without  any  attempt  to  peel  and  save  them. 

The  shrimp  fishermen  being  put  on  a  limit  causes 
them  to  fish  the  small  shrimp  very  cautiously,  and  some 
of  the  trawlers  knock  off  altogether  when  the  shrimp 
are  as  badly  mixed  as  they  are  now,  because  they  can’t 
make  much  headway  on  a  limited  catch.  So  the  small 
shrimp  is  the  nightmare  of  the  industry.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  little  demand  for  small  canned  shrimp, 
but  the  trade  prefer  the  large  and  medium  sizes. 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  small  shrimp 
breaks  and  crumbles  up  in  the  rough  handing  that  they 


receive  when  shipped.  Otherwise,  the  small  shrimp  are 
decidedly  more  delicious  and  tender  than  the  large 
shrimp. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  large,  raw,  headless 
shrimp  in  this  section,  but  as  there  are  none  available, 
the  retail  markets  have  to  draw  their  supply  from  the 
east  coast  of  Florida,  where  the  large  shrimp  are  hit¬ 
ting  at  present.  The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  may  or 
may  not  last  through  the  month  of  December,  and  if  no 
large  shrimp  show  up  shortly  the  fall  shrimp  canning 
season  will  come  to  an  abrupt  close  and  the  canneries 
all  shut  down. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  not  packing  any  shrimp 
and  those  sea  food  factories  that  have  not  already 
started  to  can  oysters  are  preparing  to  do  so. 

The  prices  of  canned  shrimp  are  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — ^The  shrimp  fishermen  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  have  taken  off  their  shrimp  trawls  and  sub¬ 
stituted  in  their  place  dredges  and  oyster  fishing  equip¬ 
ment,  as  from  now  on  they  will  devote  practically  all  of 
their  time  to  oysters,  as  the  sea  food  factories  have 
commenced  to  pack  oysters.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  Alabama,  because  there  are  no  oysters  available 
to  can  here,  and  for  this  reason  the  shrimp  fishermen 
are  hanging  on  to  their  shrimp  trawls  and  trying  to 
make  a  living. 

The  Indian  summer  weather  that  we  are  having  has 
put  a  crimp  on  the  raw  oyster  business,  and  as  the  de¬ 
mand  is  so  slack,  a  good  many  of  the  oysters  that  were 
intended  for  the  raw  oyster  sheds  art  going  to  the  can¬ 
neries  this  week,  which  is  not  a  profitable  undertaking 
to  those  boats  that  are  forced  to  do  this,  because  the 
price  that  the  canneries  pay  for  oysters  is  naturally 
considerably  less  than  the  raw  shippers  pay,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  canneries  don’t  require  an  oyster  that  is 
as  closely  culled  as  the  raw  oyster  shippers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  canneries  are  a  godsend  to  the  oys- 
termen,  because  it  enables  them  to  save  many  and  many 
a  barrel  of  oysters  that  they  would  otherwise  lose  if  it 
were  not  for  the  canning  factories. 

The  prices  of  cove  oysters  are  $1.15  per  dozen  for  4 
ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen  for  5  ounce  cans,  $2.30  per 
dozen  for  8  ounce  cans,  and  $2.50  per  dozen  for  10  ounce 
cans,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  Canning^  Trade." 

Business  Very  Quiet — Offerings  of  Tomatoes  Very  Lim¬ 
ited — Some  Beans  Left — Not  Enough  Turnip  Greens. 
Contracting  Acreage. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  December  19,  1929. 
OMATO  SALES — Business  is  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still  on  the  sales  of  tomatoes.  During  the  past 
week  very  few  cars  were  sold,  and  these  were  for 
prompt  shipment.  Two  or  three  cars  were  sold  for  ship¬ 
ment  the  last  days  of  December. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices — ^The  limited  offerings  of  to¬ 
matoes  on  the  market  today  for  prompt  or  December 
shipment  are  held  firm  at  the  following  prices:  1st 
standard,  10  oz.,  60  to  62V()C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c; 
No.  2s  standards,  90  to  95c;  No.  21/2  standards  (if  ob¬ 
tainable),  $1.40  to  $1.45;  No.  10  standards  (if  obtain¬ 
able),  $4.75  to  $5.00.  Canners  throughout  the  Ozarks 
continue  to  decline  orders  which  are  submitted  at  pre- 
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vailing  prices  as  quoted,  if  wanted  for  January  ship¬ 
ment.  We  might  add  there  is  a  very  strong  undertone 
in  the  market  prices  on  tomatoes  throughout  the 
Ozarks,  and  canners  who  are  holding  any  spot  tomatoes 
are  firm  in  their  opinion  that  the  price  on  2s  standards 
will  go  to  $1.00  per  dozen,  factory  points,  during  the 
first  half  of  January. 

Spot  Green  Beans — There  are  still  limited  holdings 
of  spot  cut  stringless  green  beans  in  different  parts  of 
the  Ozarks.  These  can  be  bought  in  straight  carlots  or 
mixed  cars  with  tomatoes  and  other  canned  foods. 
These  prices  range:  No.  2  cuts,  $1.00  to  $1.05;  No.  10 
cuts,  $5.00  to  $5.50;  other  sizes  seem  to  be  unobtain¬ 
able. 

Mustard  Greens — Market  prices  are  unchanged.  No. 
2s,  90c;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.15;  No.  10s,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 

Turnip  Greens — Canners’  limited  holdings  of  this 
popular  food  product  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  which  will  come  for  the  spring  business.  To¬ 
day’s  prices:  No.  2  size,  90  to  95c;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.20  to 
$1.25;  No.  10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.65.  Canners  who  have 
any  turnip  greens,  as  a  rule,  are  also  holding  some  other 
kinds  of  spot  canned  foods. 

Kraut — Offerings  are  very  limited.  No.  2  size,  80c; 
No.  21/2  size,  $1.00.  The  canners  holding  this  kraut  can 
furnish  mustard  greens,  turnip  greens,  green  beans, 
blackberries,  okra.  No.  10  canned  apples,  and  No.  1,  No. 
303  and  No.  2  standard  tomatoes. 

Blackberries — Supply  very  limited.  No.  2  standards, 
water,  E-L  cans,  $1.10;  No.  10  standards,  $5  to  $5.25. 

Canned  Apples — These  can  be  bought  in  straight  car- 
lots  or  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  other  canned 
foods.  All  offerings  in  No.  10  cans.  Prices  range  $3.50 
to  $4.00,  factory  points. 

Canners  Contracting  Acreage — Canners  generally 
throughout  the  Ozarks  are  now  contracting  tomato  and 
bean  acreage  for  the  1930  pack.  We  believe  without 
exception  canners  intend  to  contract  about  the  same 
acreage  for  next  year’s  pack  as  the  acreage  they  had 
for  the  1929  pack.  Prices  which  will  be  paid  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  about  the  same  as  usual. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 

The  Rains  Have  at  Last  Come — A  Serious  Situation 

Relieved — Fruit  Market  Without  Change — Better 

Deliveries  on  Tomatoes  Than  Expected — Packers 

Seem  to  Have  Made  Money. 

San  Francisco,  December  19,  1919. 
AINS — Far  behind  schedule,  and  all  the  more  wel¬ 
come  on  this  account,  the  winter  rains  have  made 
their  appearance,  Nature’s  holiday  gift  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  northern  half  of  the  state  has  been 
drenched,  with  snow  in  the  high  Sierra,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  storm  will  soon  reach  the  south¬ 
ern  territory.  Heavy  rains  have  also  fallen  in  the  Pa- 


few  years  will  doubtless  witness  work  on  projects  of  a 
magnitude  now  scarcely  dreamed  of. 

Fruits — The  canned  fruit  market  is  largely  without 
change,  and  no  masked  activity  is  expected  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  No  large  orders  are  being  booked, 
but  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  fill-in  business  distrib¬ 
uted  over  such  a  large  number  of  items  that  canners  are 
led  to  believe  that  stocks  in  both  wholesale  and  retail 
hands  are  unusually  light.  In  general  prices  are  being 
firmly  maintained,  and  some  advances  are  being  sug¬ 
gested  for  January  on  lines  that  are  in  very  light  sup¬ 
ply.  This  includes  cherries  and  plums  and  even  some 
grades  of  peaches. 

Tomatoes — An  interesting  feature  of  the  canned  to¬ 
mato  market  is  the  fact  that  sizes  and  grades  that  were 
virtually  off  the  market  six  v/eeks  ago  are  again  to  be 
had,  although  at  higher  prices  than  were  quoted  early 
in  the  season.  Many  packers  booked  a  substantial  to¬ 
mato  business  at  opening  prices  and  then  withdrew 
quotations  when  the  packing  season  started  so  late.  Pro 
rata  deliveries  seemed  likely,  but  the  fall  rains  held  off 
and  there  was  no  frost  until  late  in  November.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  pack  proved  larger  than  was  expected, 
enabling  many  to  make  some  further  offerings.  No  can¬ 
ners  seem  to  have  full  lines  to  offer,  and  some  are  mak¬ 
ing  purchases  to  fill  earlier  orders,  but  buyers  can  locate 
almost  anything  they  want  by  shopping  around.  The 
quoted  lists  are  on  about  the  following  basis:  Stand¬ 
ards,  No.  2,  $1 ;  No.  21/2,  $1.25,  and  No.  10,  $4.25.  Ex¬ 
tra  standards,  ,  No.  2V2»  $1.40,  and  No.  10,  $4.75;  solid 
pack.  No.  2,  $1.30;  No.  21/^,  $1.65,  and  No.  10,  $5.50. 
Here  and  there  a  packer  is  offering  slight  concessions 
on  No.  10s  in  extra  standards  and  solid  pack.  Some  Cal¬ 
ifornia  canners  operating  plants  in  Utah  are  offering 
California  tomatoes  in  place  of  Utah  pack  to  make  up 
shortages  in  the  latter. 

Growing  Contracts — California  canners  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  make  arrangements  for  canning  stocks  of 
spinach,  and  growers,  in  turn,  are  preparing  for  the 
planting  of  this  crop.  The  California  Co-operative  Crop 
Reporting  Service  has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  in  an 
effort  to  check  up  on  the  probable  acreage.  Last  year’s 
acreage  was  by  far  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  pack 
likewise  was  of  record-breaking  proportions,  despite  the 
cold  spring.  The  full  list  is  still  obtainable,  but  con¬ 
sumption  is  reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory  and  the 
unsold  surplus  is  not  especially  large.  A  pack  of  the 
size  of  the  one  made  last  spring  seemed  necessary  to 
give  the  trade  an  idea  of  how  much  could  be  sold. 

The  Year’s  Results — Now  that  the  canning  season 
has  come  to  an  end,  estimates  of  packs  and  profits  of 
individual  packing  concerns  are  being  made,  although 
definite  figures  will  not  be  known  for  some  time.  The 
Alaska  Packers  Association  has  come  in  for  consider¬ 
able  attention  of  late,  and  earnings  of  $15  a  share  are 
forecast  by  some  interests.  These  amounted  to  $13.07 
a  share  last  year,  $14.35  in  1927,  and  $22.23  in  1926. 

The  average  salmon  pack  in  Alaska  this  year  seems 
to  be  running  about  12  per  cent  below  that  of  1928,  so 


cific  Northwest,  relieving  a  situation  that  had  become 
serious,  and  belated  farm  work  is  now  getting  under 
way  The  precipitation  to  date  is  far  behind  the  normal, 
but  the  situation  has  been  saved  for  the  time  being,  and 
it  is  well  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  season 
may  prove  an  average  one  in  this  respect.  The  drought 
has  demonstrated  the  fact,  as  never  before,  that  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  California  in  particular,  must  turn 
its  attention  to  the  conservation  of  water.  The  next 
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that  the  output  of  the  Association  is  estimated  between 
500,000  and  600,000  cases.  This  year’s  total  Alaskan 
pack  is  estimated  at  about  5,300,000  cases.  The  Alaska 
Packers  Association  operates  13  salmon  canneries  in 
Alaska  and  one  on  Puget  Sound.  About  90  per  cent  of 
its  stock  is  owned  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Its  assets  at  the  close  of  1928  were  $14,384,000. 
It  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  packing  concern  not 
dependent  upon  cannery  operations  for  its  profits.  Its 
profits  in  1928  were  $751,456,  but  cannery  operations 
represented  but  $25,053  of  this  sum.  The  rest  came 
from  profits  from  the  insurance  fund  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  its  boats  and  other 
properties.  The  insurance  fund  investments  have  been 
very  profitable  over  a  period  of  years,  ranging  from 
more  than  $400,000  to  more  than  $700,000  in  the  past 
five  years.  At  times  cannery  operations  have  been  very 
profitable,  amounting  to  $58,483  in  1926,  but  these 


have  not  in  themselves  been  large  enough  to  meet  the 
regular  annual  dividends  of  $8  a  share,  not  to  mention 
the  frequent  extras. 

The  Haiku  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  operating  on 
the  Island  of  Maui,  T.  H.,  has  disposed  of  its  entire 
1929  pack  at  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year’s 
prices.  However,  higher  prices  were  paid  growers,  so 
that  operating  profit  will  not  how  a  corresponding  gain. 
Net  profit  of  this  concern  will  again  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  write-off  made  on  the  abandonment  of 
the  Hana  cannery  project.  For  the  past  five  years 
heavy  charges  against  surplus  have  been  made  on  this 
account,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
loss  has  been  wiped  out,  although  there  will  be  operat¬ 
ing  losses  on  leases  that  will  probably  continue  for  some 
time.  The  Hana  project  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  this 
concern,  but  it  has  weathered  the  storm  and  better 
times  seem  ahead. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Further  Expansion  Expected  in  Food  Combine  Field  as  Wall  Street  Hears  Rumors  Con- 
cering  “Big  Three” — North  Carolina  Chain  Store  Tax  is  Held  Valid — Now  Goes  to  Supreme 
Court — Business  Prospects  for  1930  Viewed  by  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
for  Members — Canned  Asparagus  Campaign  Directed  at  Hotels  &  Restaurants  Meeting 
with  Success — Distribution  of  Canned  Foods  This  Christmas  Breaks  Records — Packer’s 
Consent  Decree  Hearing  Set  for  December  19. 


Expect  further  expansion  in  food  field— waii 

street  interests  are  predicting  a  race  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  units  by  three  of  the  large  recently-formed 
food-holding  corporations,  and  the  progress  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  is  being  watched  with  keen  interest.  The  companies  men¬ 
tioned  are  General  Foods  Corporation,  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
and  the  Gold  Dust  combination  of  companies  headed  by  George 
K.  Morrow  and  his  associates. 

Standard  Brands,  headed  by  Joseph  Wilshire  as  president, 
and  whose  foiTnation  became  effective  last  August  1,  is  com¬ 
pleting  now  the  absorption  of  Widlar  Food  Products,  which  is 
being  taken  over  on  the  basis  of  0.77  of  a  share  of  Standard 
Brands  common  for  each  share  of  Widlar.  The  preferred  stock 
of  the  Widlar  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Widlar  Food  Products, 
is  to  be  retired. 

The  company  markets  package  goods  and  preserves,  which 
will  be  now  distributed  through  the  wide  organization  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands. 

At  its  inception  Standard  Brands  was  made  up  of  a  merger  of 
the  Fleischmann  Company,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
yeast;  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company;  E.  W.  Gillett,  Ltd., 
of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company, 
and  Chase  &  Sanborn,  Inc.,  coffee  importers  and  distributors. 

In  the  interval  between  the  formation  of  the  company  under 
the  auspices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  tmmors  have  connected  it 
with  various  deals  for  the  acjuisition  of  other  companies.  None 
of  these  rumors  have  been  officially  confirmed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  company  has  been  going  ahead  with  its  organization. 

General  Foods  Corporation  came  into  existence  on  June  27  of 
this  year,  when  stockholders  voted  to  change  the  name  of  the 
company  from  Postum  Company,  Inc.  This  company  represents 
a  combination  of  Postum,  makers  of  cereals  and  coffee  substi¬ 
tutes;  the  Jell-O  Company;  Igleheart  Bros.,  flour  producers;  the 
Minute  Tapioca  Company;  Walter  Baker  Company,  Ltd.,  choco¬ 
late  and  cocoa  manufacturers;  Franklin  Baker  Company,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cocoanut  products;  the  Log  Cabin  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  syrups;  Richard  Heilman,  Inc.,  mayonnaise 
makers;  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee  Company;  the  La  France  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company;  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Company;  the 
C!erto  Corporation,  manufacturers  of  concentrated  fruit  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  Diamond  Salt  Company,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Oys¬ 
ter  Farms,  Inc, 


The  company  includes  on  its  directorate  representatives  of  E. 
F.  Hutton  &  Co.;  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  and  the  Chase  National 
Bank. 

The  Gold  Dust  Corporation  was  fonned  in  December,  1928,  as 
a  merger  of  the  predecessor  Gold  Dust  Corporation  and  the 
American  Linseed  Company,  through  whose  many  subsidiaries 
the  new  company  sells  and  makes  soaps,  washing  and  scouring 
powders,  shoe  polishes,  margarine,  mayonnaise,  food  dressings, 
shortenings,  pickles,  peanut  butter  and  flour.  In  February  of 
this  year  this  company  acquired  the  Standard  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  in  process  of  liquidation;  the  Holland- American 
Cotton  Oil  Company;  the  Two-in-One  Shinola  Bixby  Corpora¬ 
tion;  the  Hughson  Street  Realty  Company,  Ltd.;  Teroz  Com¬ 
pany;  American  Linseed  Realty  Company;  American  Linseed 
Company  of  America;  American  Cocoanut  Butter  Company; 
North  C-N  Products  Corporation;  Preserves  and  Honey,  Inc.: 
and  the  Fanning  Bread  and  Butter  Picke  Company.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  this  company  bought  from  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com¬ 
pany  46,000  shares  of  stock  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company. 
This  did  not  affect  the  management  of  Beech-Nut,  however. 

With  these  different  line-ups  the  three  newly-created  food 
combinations  will  enter  1930  on  a  strongly  competitive  basis, 
both  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  retail  markets  and 
possibly  in  the  search  for  new  subsidiaries. 

Scores  of  companies  have  been  mentioned  as  being  possible 
acquisitions  by  either  one  of  the  three  giant  food  holding  com¬ 
panies,  but  as  yet  all  reported  negotiations  remain  unconfirmed. 

To  some  extent  the  disturbance  in  the  stock  market  has  post¬ 
poned  plans,  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  the  general  feeling  in  Wall 
Street  now  with  the  situation  in  the  share  markets  largely  clari¬ 
fied,  the  stage  is  set  for  further  developments  in  the  food  field. 

Hold  Chain  Store  Tax  Valid — The  1929  chain  store  tax  in 
North  Carolina  is  constitutional  and  valid,  it  is  held  by  Judge 
R.  A.  Nunn,  presiding  over  the  Wake  County  Superior  Court, 
Raleigh. 

By  agreement,  this  decision  will  send  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  happened  in  the  1927  chain  store  tax  case  which,  after 
trial,  was  held  unconstitutional  by  Judge  E.  H.  Crammer,  which 
judgment  was  subsequently  affirmed  by  the  Superior  Court. 

The  1929  Legislators,  with  the  1927  legal  setback  in  mind, 
framed  a  different  chain  store  tax.  The  1927  statute  called  for 
a  $50  per  unit  tax  to  be  paid  by  all  chains  with  more  than  five 
stores,  the  tax  reverting  to  the  first  five  stores.  It  was  largely 
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on  ths  ground  that  the  court  found  discrimination  and  ruled  the 
tax  invalid. 

Business  Prospects  for  1930 — Good  business  will  come  to 
those  firms  in  1930  who  go  after  good  business.  This  is  the 
summary  of  a  distribution  study  on  business  prospects  for  1930 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

In  a  letter  to  all  members  the  Bureau  reports: 

“During  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  talked  with  some  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  country  regarding  the  1930  outlook  for 
business,  and  all  indications  are  that  good  business  will  go  to 
the  firms  that  go  after  good  business. 

“The  purchasing  power  of  the  country  promises  to  be  much 
greater  in  1930  than  in  1929,  thanks  to  President  Hoover’s  far¬ 
sighted  conference  plan.  The  stock  market  crash  has  already 
had  an  effect  in  reducing  the  purchases  of  luxuries;  but  the 
consensus  of  the  authorities  is  that  stock  losses  will  not  show 
any  tendency  to  reduce  the  purchase  of  necessities  and  popular- 
priced  goods  of  many  kinds. 

“Basing  an  opinion  on  about  800  confidential  letters  from 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  Kiplinger  Washington  Agency  has  reported  that 
business  is  fundamentally  sound,  with  inventories  normal 
(which  means  light)  and  commodity  prices  low,  which  leaves 
little  room  for  deflation.  The  Kiplinger  report  also  states: 

“  ‘Recognition  is  given  in  many  letters  to  the  fact  that  de¬ 
pressing  factors  are  given  more  public  attention  just  now  than 
the  less  spectacular  favorable  factors.  Automobiles,  which  are 
slumping,  make  more  noise  than  chemicals,  which  are  on  a 
steady  rise.  Radio,  a  popular  line  temporarily  unsettled,  gets 
more  attention  than  railroad  cars,  locomotives  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  on  the  upgrade.  Falling  off  in  factory  production 
achieves  more  publicity  than  the  widespread  buying  ability  of 
the  farmers.  Any  slight  curtailment  of  industrial  production 
makes  for  more  concern  than  a  good  cash  position  makes  for 
satisfaction.  One  man  out  of  a  job  is  more  noticeable  than 
twenty  men  in  jobs.  These  are  typical  comments  from  those 
who  are  not  particularly  alarmed.’ 

“Obviously,  it  is  necessary  to  reverse  this  condition.  Every 
salesman  now  selling  groceries  or  any  other  line  should  bast* 
his  selling  talk  on  those  factors  which  will  give  us  the  most 
prosperous  year  of  our  history  if  to  power  we  can  add  the  men¬ 
tal  support  which  is  essential. 

“You  will  have  a  steadily  increasing  buying  power,  and  con¬ 
ditions  call  for  the  soundest  of  merchandising.  Some  of  the  let¬ 
ters  reported  on  express  the  fear  of  price-wars,  and  nothing 
could  be  so  destructive  ,to  the  confidence  that  is  now  being 
built  up. 

“Chain  store  competition  will  steadily  grow  less  during  1930, 
in  our  opinion.  The  development  of  grocery  chains  has  slowed 
down.  The  tendency  now  will  be  toward  consolidation  rather 
than  expansion,  and  many  of  the  chains  are  learning  that  their 
methods  soon  react  unfavorably.  You  can  expect  less  demoral¬ 
izing  competition  from  the  chains.  At  the  last  convention  of 
the  National  Chain  Store  Association,  the  veteran  operator  W. 
T.  Grant  said: 

“  ‘If  we  chain  store  men  can  initiate  a  movement  to  do  away 
with  the  pernicious  system  of  specials,  or  loss  leaders,  we  shall 
set  a  new  standard  of  practice  as  far-reaching  as  the  adoption 
of  the  one-price  standard,  which  was  once  considered  an  ideal¬ 
ist’s  dream.  By  profitless  selling,  which  fools  nobody  by  mer¬ 
chants  who  practice  it,  we  are  dissipating  between  three  and 
five  billions  of  good  business. annually.  Any  fool  can  give  goods 
away.  To  make  weak  store  managers,  let  them  depend  on 
specials.  ” 

Letters  received  from  wholesale  grocers  in  various  sections 
during  the  past  60  days  indicate  a  feeling  of  encouragement  and 
optimism  on  the  part  of  many. 

From  one  of  these  letters  we  quote  the  following  statement: 
‘Tt  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  this  has  been  one  of  the 
best  years  we  have  ever  had,  and  we  do  not  let  any  manufac¬ 
turer  dictate  to  us  what  we  shall  buy,  as  we  can  sell  unadver¬ 
tised  goods  if  the  quaity  is  all  right,  and  we  have  some  of  the 
manufacturers  guessing.’ 

“All  available  information  indicates  that  1930  will  be  the  best 
year  in  several  for  wholesale  grocers  who  will  go  after  the  busi- 
ress  properly.  It  will  be  a  merchandising  year,  with  the  big 
volumes  going  to  the  wholesalers  who  can  show  their  retailers 
how  to  merchandise  goods  at  a  profit.” 

Canned  Asparagus  Campaign  Success — The  distribution  of 
canned  asparagus  is  receiving  considerable  impetus  through  the 
increased  demand  from  the  large  hotels  of  the  bigger  cities. 
This  increasing  demand  is  resulting  from  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  directed  mainly  at  hotels  and  restaurants.  In  the  “copy” 
the  manager  or  buyer  of  the  different  establishments  is  told 


that  “your  patrons  are  looking  for  variety — offer  them  aspar¬ 
agus.”  The  advertisements  are  illustrated  with  appetizingly- 
prepared  salads  in  which  asparagus  predominate.  The  “body” 
of  the  ad  continues — “How  often  do  your  patrons  pore  over 
the  menu  and  then  ask:  ‘What’s  good  today?’  They  know  that 
everything  is  good,  but  they  want  you  to  recommend  something 
unusual,  something  to  satisfy  their  longing  for  variety.  Those 
are  the  times  to  suggest  California  Canned  Asparagus.  In 
salads,  entrees,  hot  vegetable  dishes,  its  delicacy  and  freshness 
will  delight  any  appetite.  And  the  distinctive  flavor  of  aspar¬ 
agus  somehow  makes  the  whole  meal  better.  You’ll  find  it  good 
business  to  feature  asparagus  at  attractive  prices  on  your 
menu — and  include  it  in  table  d’hote  meals.  That’s  the  way  to 
convince  your  patrons  that  they  have  come  to  the  right  place 
for  variety.”  The  advertisements  are  signed  by  the  Canners’ 
League  of  California,  asparagus  section,  and  are  winning  the 
widespread  approval  of  wholesale  distributors,  who  are  noting 
the  bigger  sales  being  made  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  field. 

Huge  Distribution  of  Canned  Foods  at  Christmas — Reports 
received  by  wholesale  distributors  of  canned  foods  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  indicate  that  housewives  in  the  New  York  terri¬ 
tory  are  using  a  considerably  greater  volume  of  canned  foods 
during  the  present  holidays  than  ever  before  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Retail  distributors  are  practically  exhausted  and  are 
calling  upon  their  wholesalers  for  immediate  spot  shipments. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  indicates 
that  inventories  will  be  at  a  minimum  at  this  year’s  end.  The 
fancy  and  higher  priced  grades  are  in  the  lead,  indicating  that 
the  recent  financial  stock  crash  did  not  affect  the  individual 
pocketbook  as  much  as  was  at  first  feared. 

Packer  Consent  Decree  Case — As  this  is  written  the  first 
court  proceedings  in  the  petitions  of  the  packers  to  modify  the 
Decree  is  scheduled  to  commence.  The  last  postponement  was 
until  Thursday,  December  19,  and  unless  the  Department  of 
J  ustice  asks  that  the  case  be  again  carried  over  to  a  later  date, 
the  proceedings  will  get  under  way. 

The  attention  of  wholesale  grocers  throughout  the  country 
will  center  upon  Washington  during  the  hearing  of  this  peti¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  to  the  limit  to  prevent  the  granting  of  the  modi¬ 
fication  sought  by  the  meat  packers.  .  / 

DEATH  OF  WM.  N.  CRANWELL 


Members  of  the  Tri-state  Packers  Association 
were  shocked  to  learn  that  William  (“Bill)  Cran- 
well,  so  well  and  affectionately  known  throughout 
this  entire  section,  and  an  interested  attendant  at  the 
Philadelphia  meeting,  died  suddenly  upon  his  return 
home  on  Friday  afternoon,  December  13,  at  his  sister’s 
home  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Cranwell  had  been  in  rather  poor  health  for  the 
past  few  months,  suffering  from  his  heart,  and  it  was 
this  malady  that  carried  him  off. 

Mr.  Cranwell  joined  the  Continental  Can  Company  in 
July,  1913,  acting  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  plant,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1917, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  sales  department,  the 
post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Cranwell  was  a  brother  of  Thomas  G.  Cranwell, 
long  President  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  which 
he  founded  in  1905,  and  continued  as  its  President  till 
1926,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  He  is  now  living  in  California. 

Mr.  William  Cranwell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Trimble,  and  two  brothers,  James  H.,  of 
Baltimore,  the  senior,  and  Thomas  G.,  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mr.  Cranwell  had  friends  wherever  he  was  known, 
and  he  was  known  wherever  canning  was  carried  on  or 
discussed.  At  the  Pennsylvania  canners’  meeting  the 
assembly  stood  in  silence  for  a  moment  out  of  respect 
for  him,  and  wherever  one  goes  one  hears  the  words  of 
regret  at  his  untimely  passing.  He  has  left  a  memory 
well  worth  while  among  all  who  ever  knew  him. 
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DEATH  OF  S.  M.  WATSON 


ONE  of  the  oldest  canners  in  New  Jersey  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  on  December  2nd  and  died 
on  December  4th,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Watson,  of 
Greenwich,  N.  J. 

In  1888  the  firm  of  Watson  Bros.  &  Co.  was  formed, 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  ever  since,  and 
has  always  been  highly  rated  as  producers  of  fine  Jer¬ 
sey  tomatoes.  Mr.  Watson  retired  from  active  business 
a  few  years  ago  and  the  firm  is  now  A.  S.  Watson  &  Son. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  genial,  lovable  gentleman  of  the 
eld  school,  heartily  interested  in  canned  foods  and  the 
promotion  of  business,  and  was  always  a  good  associa¬ 
tion  worker.  The  industry  has  lost  one  of  its  noblemen, 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  host  of  friends  goes  out  to  his 
family. 

vj 

DEATH  OF  “GUS”  WETTENGEL 


another  sudden  death  takes  a  prominent  canner 
/\^from  the  list  of  the  living.  This  time  August,  af- 
^fectionately  known  throughout  the  industry  as 
“Gus”  Wettengel,  died  of  a  heart  attack  when  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  best  of  health  on  Sunday,  December  15th. 
He  was  68  years  old  and  had  spent  practically  his  entire 
life  in  the  canning  business.  He  began  with  Curtice 
Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  then  joined  that  famous 
firm  of  canners,  the  Fort  Stanwix  Canning  Co.,  with 
James  P.  Olney  and  George  B.  Bailey,  remaining  with 
that  concern  until  its  absorption  by  the  New  York  Can¬ 
ners,  Inc.  He  continued  with  them  for  a  few  years, 
but  in  1926  he  resigned  and  organized  the  Everett  E. 
Wettengel  Corporation,  with  which  he  was  connected 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Wettengel  was  born  in  Monroe,  Wis.,  but,  as 
stated,  passed  most  of  his  life  in  New  York  State,  and 
at  one  time  was  chairman  of  the  Beet  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Moore  Wettengel;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Katherine  Carpenter,  of  Pittsford,  N. 
Y.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  West,  of  Denver,  Col., 
and  a  host  of  sorrowing  friends  at  his  sudden  depar¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Wettengel  attended  the  New  York  State  Can¬ 
ners’  Convention  in  Niagara  Falls  on  the  12th  and  13th, 
w^hich  will  show  in  w^hat  splendid  health  he  appeared  to 
be  just  before  his  death. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

January  6,  7  and  8,  1930  —  Northwestern  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  New  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  9-10,  1930 — Ozark  Canners,  annual.  Hotel  Colo¬ 
nial,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 


— Sine*  1913 —  Reierenee:  National  Bank  of  Baldmore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  SL  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TELL  THE  RETAILER  TO  “SELL”  CANNED  FOODS 
(By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau.) 


YOU,  a  retail  grocer  or  food  distributor,  are  prob¬ 
ably  selling  merchandise,  which  not  only  you  your¬ 
self  stand  back  of  it,  if  the  need  arises,  but  the 
packer  or  distributor  from  whom  you  purchase  it  also 
backs  up.  In  other  words,  outside  of  perishables,  you 
must  believe  in  every  can  and  package  of  food  you  push 
across  the  counter. 

If  this  is  true,  why  not  put  more  sales  effort  back  of 
selling,  particularly  imperishable  canned  foods,  of 
which  the  most  widely  advertised  brands  have  a  guar¬ 
antee  back  of  them  Why  not  tell  the  consumer  more 
of  what  they  do,  more  of  what  they  stand  for,  than 
she  probably  already  knows?  There  are  still  many 
women  woefully  ignorant  of  the  safety,  convenience 
and  economy  of  canned  foods.  It  is  up  to  you  to  have 
your  clerks  conduct  an  educational  sales  campaign 
which  will  suggest  to  the  housewife  what  she  may  do 
with  her  can  of  foods  besides  serving  it  as  it  comes 
from  the  can. 

Peach  halves,  for  instance,  suggest  peach  condes,  de¬ 
licious  peach  gelatin  dishes  (which  suggests  also  the 
sale  of  package  gelatin)  fruit  filling  for  cakes  or  cream 
puffs,  and  chilled,  quickly  assembled  fruit  salads.  Sliced 
peaches  suggest  pies,  tarts,  quick  shortcakes  made  with 
sponge  layers,  which  may  be  also  purchased  at  your 
store  at  the  same  time  as  the  can  of  peaches,  and  the 
bottle  of  cream  which  may  be  whipped  to  a  thick  filling 
to  be  used  with  the  peaches.  Suggesting  this  dessert 
may  sell  the  three  items  which  compose  it,  canned 
peaches,  cream,  ready-to-serve  sponge  cake,  or  single 
cake  layers. 

Pineapple  just  naturally  suggests  sweet  potatoes,  as 
sweet  potatoes  and  pineapple  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  each  other.  Sweet  potatoes  en  casserole  with  pine¬ 
apple,  a  pyramid  of  sweet  potato  on  a  pineapple  ring, 
topped  with  a  marshmallow,  the  whole  browned  in  the 
oven,  is  something  delicious  to  suggest  to  the  house¬ 
wife  who  is  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  what  to  have 
for  dinner. 

Com  may  mean  a  spoonful  of  this  hot,  delicious 
cereal-grain,  put  into  the  center  of  a  browned  nest  of 
mashed  potatoes,  or  cooking  this  vegetable  with  the 
Hamburg,  or  making  com  fritters  to  serve  with  maple 
syrup. 

And  peas.  Nearly  everyone  is  fond  of  the  garden 
nea,  served  piping  hot  with  browned  or  butter  sauce. 
Take  this  occasion  of  suggesting  peas  to  tell  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  different  sizes  of  peas  which  are  canned, 
and  that  there  is  now  being  canned  a  delicious  unsifted 
pea,  which  takes  the  peas  just  as  they  come  from  the 
garden,  without  regard  to  size. 


- - — - - - - - 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  I 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

FubUsh9d  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Just  Three  of  21 

Berlin  Chapman  Machines 

For 

The  Cook  Room 


STEAM  HOIST 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis 


RETORTS 
Electric  Welded 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

Sintfle  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Cannina  Plant  " 


SPECIAL  CRATES  for  those 
Conner s  who  wont  full  protec¬ 
tions  for  their  cans. 


The  Morral  Corn  Husking  Machine 

Either  Single  or  Double 


Patented 


Maiiniactnrers 
Corn  Husking'  Machines 
Corn  Cutting  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutters 
Iiabeling  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Morral  Brothers 

Morral,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 


BROWN  BOOOS  FOUNDRY  ft 
MACHINB  CO.,  X.ta. 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada 
Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

** Bliss**  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
4^4''  in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 


Z 

L 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thmrm  it  a  taving  gracm  in  a  tmnam  of  humor. 

R«)ax  your  mintf— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bettor  montally, 
phyoioally — and  finanelally 
Smnd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 


HABIT 

New  Maid — There’s  one  thing  I  don’t  like,  mum.  The 
master  keeps  calling  me  “my  dear.” 

Mistress — Oh,  don’t  mind  that.  That  is  only  a  habit 
he  has.  He  even  addresses  me  that  way  sometimes. 


Captain  (frenziedly) — All  hands  on  deck;  the  ship’s 
leaking. 

Sleepy  Voice  (from  a  cabin) — Aw,  put  a  pan  under  it 
and  come  to  bed. 


PROPERLY  APPLIED 

The  old  custom  of  cutting  notches  in  gunstocks  has 
been  applied  to  steering  wheels  now. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Mrs.  Newsome — There’s  an  account  in  the  paper  here 
of  a  man  who  lives  on  onions  alone. 

Newsome — Well,  any  man  who  lives  on  onions  ought 
to  live  alone. 


GIVING  HER  A  TRYOUT 


1 

1 

LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

“Grandma,  can  you  help  me  with  this  sum  ” 

“I  could,  dear,  but  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  right.” 
“No,  I  don’t  suppose  it  would ;  but  have  a  try  at  it  and 


“Doctor,”  said  he,  “if  there’s  anything  the  matter 
with  me  don’t  frighten  me  half  to  death  by  giving  it  a 
scientific  name.  Just  tell  me  what  it  is  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “to  be  frank  with  you,  your 
trouble  is  just  plain  laziness.” 

“Thank  you,  doctor,”  said  the  patient.  “Now  give 
me  a  scientific  name  for  it,  so  I  can  tell  my  wife.” 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  HER 

“Come,  Mary,  I  will  show  you  how  to  milk  the  cows,” 
said  Mary  to  her  city  cousin  visiting  the  dairy  farm 
for  the  first  time. 

“Hadn’t  I  better  begin  with  a  calf  until  I  get  more  ex¬ 
perience?”  asked  the  city  cousin. 

NOTE  THIS 

When  a  man  tells  you  “He  got  his  auto  for  a  song,”  it 
means  that  he  gave  several  notes  for  it. 


CONSCIENTIOUS 

Farmer — Don’t  you  see  that  sign,  ‘Private ;  No  Hunt¬ 
ing  Allowed’? 

Hunter — I  don’t  read  anything  marked  private. 


REASONABLE 
Passenger — Why  are  we  so  late 
Porter — Well,  sah,  de  train  in  front  is  behind,  and 
we  was  behind  before  besides. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Conscdt  the  adyertisements  for  details. 


accountants,  Ccrtifl«4,  PaMic. 
adhesives,  Fattet  aad  Gaau.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chaim  DoTicoa. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewauneo,  Wii. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

bean  snipper. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Pmit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  L 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Kdw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 


A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  IndiMtry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Cra^. 

Battle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

EMw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Cape. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper 
Ilinde  &  Daueh  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WIs. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROKERS. 

,1.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Bneketa. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 


BY-PBODU(rrS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  eU. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Franeisee. 


CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Maehinee. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieage. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hjarksrs, 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Cfty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CANS,  Tin.  AU  Kinda. 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ileekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Laagseakamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  Sea  Cannery  Sap. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Prodneta. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity.  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (^rp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle,  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Preecss  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  Now  York  City. 

B.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chieage.  HI. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condenred  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Wlls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Centlnnons,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettlee,  Proeees. 

COOLERS.  Centlnnons. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieage. 

Copi>er  Jacketed  Kettles.'  See  Kettles,  Ctpisr. 

CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimoro. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  lUoelan,  M.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKRR8. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Cora  Coekef 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
K-.Hohins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  ete.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimoro. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers'  Time  Cheeks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Englnss. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanka. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Ce.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermotie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Rte. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  P.  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (?o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrap.  See  Symping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WARRHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Frait  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers'  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Snpplisa. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Mariiinery  Mfrib 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  Bee  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp-  m  _ _ * 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipn^t 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Huskere. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  McHy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machii^.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HiUlers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasburgcr  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchant*,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Selh  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B.^ltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Strasburgher  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conte. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produeta 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  See<l  Co..  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sin'-iair-Scott  Co.,  Ba'itimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieac*. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore.- 
Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  Csyrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

stirrers  for  kettles. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bui^n  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co,.  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


P.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywher. 
TMters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


tin  plate. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 


SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDEIRS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  (jambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  (^icago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Maehinea. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS.  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

K  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Cem. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicag*. 

Sortera,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Maig. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach- 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 
f  LABELS  ^ 

CHICAGO  #1 


Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-A\\  Over  the  World 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


